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Wheat Estimates 
Indicate Decline 


In World Supply | 





Available Grain Outside of 
Russia and China Said to |~* holdings of gold in European countries 
Be Less Than Total for | are showing tendencies to distribute them- 


— more advantageously, according to} 
The Last Season oral and _ statistical information made 


available, Sept. 26, at Federal Reserve 
Board offices. 

France, whose hoarding of gold came 
| Simultaneously with suspension of the gold 
|standard by England, crises in Germany 
and runs on the American dollar, probably 
Nae al | will see a decrease in her hoard, the sec- 

ii. ll Ex t }ond largest in the world. 
Comparative y soma “xports | Reversal of Movement 


Would Prevent Increase in| Meanwhile, Germany, the weak point in 
Domestic Carry-over, Agri- |the European financial structure, has been 

. {able to increase her ‘holdings bit by bit, | 
culture Department Says 


Price Differentials 


Again More Normal 


| and England has built her reserves up to 
'a point higher than they were when the 











Supplies of wheat available to the world 
> butside Russia and China for the season | 
just started are expected to be smaller | 


than last year, and comparatively small; 
exports by the United States would be 
sufficient to prevent the carry-over in this 
country from increasing at the end of the 
present crop year, the Department of Ag- | 
riculturé ‘stated Sept. 26 in a summary of 
the world wheat situation. 

Russian exports are likely to be smaller | 
than last year, the Department said.| 
American exports of 55,000,000 bushels this 
season, or less than half the smallest 
amount exported in any of the last 20 | 
crop years, would keep the carry-over sta- 
tionary, it was explained, on the basis of | 
present indications of the crop and stocks. | 
The statement follows in full text: | 

Supplies of wheat available to the world 
outside of Russia and China in 1932-33 are | 
likely to be less than last season, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. | 
Wheat crops and carry-over of the world} 
outside Russia and China appear to be | 
fbcu. the same as for last year, but Rus- | 
gia is expected to supply the outside world | 
with less wheat this season. Both Russia | 
and China are harvesting smaller crops 
this year than last. 

Variations in Yield: 

Present estimates for 34 Northern Hem- 
fsphere countires, which include practi-| 
ally all of the Northern Hemisphere crop 
outside Russia and China, total 19,000,000 
bushels in excess of last year. In the 
Southern Hemisphere the Australian crop 
appears likely to be slightly larger than 
that ‘of last year, and while Argentine 
production is still uncertain, average yields 
on the area sown this year would result in 
g crop of about 15,000,000 bushels smaller 
than was produced in 1931-32. 

Thus, present estimates point to a total 
world crop outside Russia and China of 
fBbout 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels 
larger than last year. While the world 
carry-over in positions for which accurate 
stocks data are available was 13,000,000 
larger on July 1, this year, than a year 
earlier, stocks on the Continent of Europe, 
especially in the case of the lower Danube 
Basin, are reported to be smaller. 


Cause for Upward Trend 


This reducton in continental European 
stocks will probably more than coun- 
terbalance the 30,000,000 bushel increase 
indicated in the crop plus the recorded 
figures of stocks. Reports from Russia 
continue to indicate that exports from | 
that country are likely to be smaller this | 
year compared with the 72,000,000 bushels 
which were shipped from Russia to the} 
rest of the world last year. 

Apparenily the upward trend in world| 
prices, which took place from early July| 
to early September, was the result partly 
of the lack of a heavy movement of wheat 
from the exporting countries. In pariicu- 
lar, the strengthening of the early belief 
that Russia would not export any consid- 
erable amount of wheat during the re- 
mainder of 1932 appears to have been an 
important factor on the supply side. The} 
generally improving financial and business 
outlook was probably of greater import- 
ance, however. The period from July 10 
to Aug. 7 was one of rising stock prices 
as well as of rising wheat and other 
commodity prices. 

French Farmers Complain 


One of the significant features of the 
price movements of the past two months 
was the decline of domestic wheat prices 
in the highly protected markets of con- 
tinental Europe. In the principal mar- 
kets of these countries there were sharp 
declines during July and early August as 
the new crops moved to market. Never- 
theless, the prices at the principal con- 
tinental markets remained more than 
twice as high as the prices at Liverpool. 

The sharp break of French wheat prices 
from a level of around 180 cents per 
bushel in early July to 122 cents per 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


Chile Releases Gold 
To Buy Necessities. 





Reserves Further Depleted by 
Withdrawal to Buy Imports 


Use of 10,000,000 Chilean gold pesos [cr | 
foreign purchases of necessities has been 
authorized by the Central Bank of Chile, 
according to an announcement, Sept. 26, 
by the Department of Commerce. 

This was said orally at the Department 
to be the first gold released by Chile in} 
many months. Its use was declared to} 
mean a further depletion of the gold 
stocks in Chile. 

Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement: 


| 
The Central Bank of Chile has author- 


ized the use of 10,000,000 gold pesos to 
be used for the foreign purchase of neces- 
sities, according to a cablegram to the 
Commerce Department from Commercial 
Attache R. H. Ackerman, Santiago. For- 
eign exchange restrictions have curtailed 
imports of many products. 

The government reports August exports 


valued at 30,000,000 pesos and imports at} 


12,000,000 pesos. Nitrate shipments in 
August amounted to 1,500 tons and copper 
bar shipments totaled 7,200 tons. (Peso is 
approximately $.06.) 


gold standard was suspended. 

Reversal of recent tendencies was ap- 
parent in August when France lost $4,-| 
000,000 of gold, suffering her first de-| 
crease in months, and Germany increased | 
her gold holdings for the first time in a 
year and a third. Continuation of these | 





Tendency in Industry | 
Toward Lower Labor. 
Standards Asserted 


Advancement Made Over 
Long Period Now Being) 
Abrogated, Director of. 
Women’s Bureau States 


Chicago, IIL, Sept. 26.—Industrial stand- 
ards are being abrogated as a result of 
the depression, Mary Anderson, Director 


|of the Women’s Bureau, Department of 


Labcr, declared here in an address spon- 
sored by the Women’s Trade Union 
League. 


said, “is due to the mistaken belief that | any time in the last 14 months. 
industries can be saved by grasping at | creases 
the straw of lowered employment stand- | confidence 
| following suspension of the gold standard. 
The address, which was broadcast over | The pound rose spectacularly in February 
|and March of this year and has continued 
| strong, with only occasional signs of weak- 


In the midst of the depression we seé ; MSS, Since that time. 


ards.” 


Station WCFL, follows in full text: 
Two Trends Noted 


two strong trends in the matter of stand- | 
ards for wage earners. The two trends, 


however, are pulling in opposite directions | Acreage of All Crops 


like the ebb and flow of a tide. The one| 
is a progressive movement, the other dis- | 
turbingly reactionary. | 

For some vears before the depression 
the waves of progress rolling upon the| 
shores of our industrial and economic sys- 
tem had gradually carried the water mark | 
of both working and living standards for | 
wage earners to a more encouraging level. 
It is true that the majority of workers | 
were still below the most advanced of | 
these standards. But at least the tide} 
seemed to be moving steadily upward. 

Depression Provides Undertow 


Then we became engulfed in the de- 
pression, with its powerful undertow pull- 
ing us back into the dangerous waters of 
lowered standards as to hours, wages, and 
working conditions in industry and busi- 
ness. 

In this depression as in former ones 
many employers have been ready to abro- 
gate standards that have been gradually 
established as a result of arduous effort | 
over a long period. The backward tend- 
ency is due to the mistaken belief that 
their industries can be saved by grasping | 
at the straw of lowered employment 
standards. Wages have been cut before 
dividends; large numbers of employes have 
been dropped; the hours of other workers | 
have been lengthened; overtime without 
extra wages imposed; vacations with pay 
abolished. 

‘Stranglehold’ Asserted 

Industrialists in their desperation have 


| failed to see that through such methods 


they are in reality getting a stranglehold 
on their own interests. They are blinded 
by the desire to get ahead of competitors 


point in the world gold situation. Without 
the rigid governmental controls which she 
has imposed upon capital movements and | 
imports, she might 
her reserves, 
now is not impossible. 
gold and foreign exchange have dwindled 
steadily for 16 months. 


German gold and who now holds the sec- | 
ond largest gold reserve in the world, prob- 
ably will see her hoard decrease during 
coming :nonths. 
$4,000,000. Depleted foreign balances and 
supplies of foreign exchange together with 


England and Germany Rebuild Reserves as 
French Fund Shrinks, Reserve Data Show 


| a* gold flows back to the United States, improvements and the gradual increase in 
- | England would be beneficial to Europe and | 
the world. 





Germany remains, however, a weak 


rapidly loose all of 
and this eventuality even 
or reserves of 


France, who has drawn most of the 


During August she lost 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1932 — 


Gold Redistribution in Europe |Home Loan Board |\§tate 
Viewed as Helpful Movement Appoints Directors 





Officers Announced for Banks 
To Be Located in Little Rock 
And Indianapolis 





IRECTORATES of the Sixth and Ninth 
Federal Home Loan Bank Districts, 
with banks located at Indianapolis and 
Little Rock, respectively, were announced, 
Sept. 26, by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, making four districts in which the 
program of staffing the institutions for 
operations on Oct. 15 can,now proceed. 
Directors previously had been named for 


|the Fifth and 12th Districts. 


The public directors for the Little Rock 
bank are A. D. Geoghegan, of New Or- 


|leans, and J. F. Lucey, of Dallas, Tex., and 


J. Walter Drake, of Detroit, and S. Ru- 
dolph Light, of Kalamazoo, Mich., will 
represent the public interest in the Sixth 
District, the announcement said. 

In announcing the appointments, 
Franklin W. Fort, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, stated orally 


unfavorable balances of trade may cut that the new boards would proceed im- 
paps Rg French reserves in coming | mediately to organize the staffs of their 


|drains from the United States earlier in 


“The backward tendency,” she | 000,000 higher than they have been for 


‘Need for Imports of Cotton | 


| Plan,” in the development of state and) 


| the 


|been seriously hampered by several fac- 


in finding markets for their goods andj} 


filling orders in record-breaking time. 
a result they are vaught in a whirlpool of 
cut-throat competition that causes untold 
disaster. 

The labor market is the gretest sufferer 
from such tendencies because wage earn- 
ers, through no fault of their own, are slip- 


| ping farther and farther from the high- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 





(VOLLeces and universities report a 
4 decrease in revenue from 5 to 7 per 
cent in their budgets this year, Henry 
G. Badger, assisvant statistician of the 
United States Office of Education, de- 
clares in a statement based upon returns 
from inquiries sent by the Office. 

Building programs are being sus- 
pended, salaries reduceli, and certain ac- 
tivities not absolutely ¢ssential are being 
curtailed. “Great changes in the num- 
ber of facuity memb*rs will be rare,” 
Mr. Badger says. 

“But few deep cuts are to be made 
in expenditures for core activities such 
as administrative overhead, resident in- 
struction, libraries, and operation and 
maintenance of the plant,” he adds. 
Some isolated instances, however, reveal 
cuts as high as 50 per cent. 

The stateraent of Mr. Badger, which 
summarizes a recent investigation con- 
ducted by the Office of Education in the 
current issue o* its publication “School 
Life,” follows in full text: 

Reduced instructional salaries, sus- 
pended building programs, curtailment 
of activities not absolutely essential, 
these are the response of higher educa- 





As | 


| 
| 


Reduction in College Revenues 


Recorded in Federal Survey 


banks so that there may be no delay when 
England Accumulating Gold the time arrived for formal opening. He 

Spreading of the French gold to other 
countries in response to normal transac- 


tions would be beneficial, just as the gold 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Shoe Exports Rise 
74 Per Cent After 





the year piled up loanable funds and eased 
money markets abroad. The withdrawals 
from America, for instance, helped to store 
up $1,500,000,000 more free gold in Europe 
this year than last. 

England‘has gradually been building up 
her gold reserves since she was forced off 
the gold standard a year ago by heavy 
withdrawels, especially to France. Con- 
tinuing to lose gold to other nations, she 
has imported it heavily from her colonies, 
notably South Africa and British India. 
South African gold shipments to England 
during the present year have averaged 
more than $20,000,000 each month. 

Increase Noted in England 


England has worked to increase her gold 
reserves in the Bank of England month by 
month despite arverse conditions. Occa- 
sionally indications have shown that she 





Imports During August Were 
Lowest ‘in Many Months,’ 
Says Department of Com- 
merce 





After a decline covering several consec- 
utive months, shoe exports from the 
: . : | United States increased in August to a 
probably was increasing her gold in the | point 74 per cent over July and 39 per cent 
bank while she iost foreign exchange or | over June according to an announcement, 
sufferec losses in her equalization fund, | Sept. 26 by the Department of Commerce. 
figures on which are not made public. | Although the increase over June and 

The English reserves now stand at $575,- July was substantial, it was sufficient only 
to place August totals second for the year, 
the Department figures showed. The up- 
ward movement was described by A. B. 
Butman, chief of the Department's shoe 
division, however. as “most pleasing.” He 
said in an oral statement that it was too 
early to determine whether the increase 
represented a trend but that it showed 
the necessity-for-répiacement in certain of 
the countries. 

Imports Lowest in Months 

The August imports were said by Mr. 
Butman to be the lowest “in many 
months.” Information available at this 
time, however, shows only that the decline 
was traceable to Czechoslovakian shipments 
and Mr. Butman had not received advices 
from abroad as to the reasons for the 
falling off in the movement from that 
country. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

United States exports of leather foot- 

sateen: wear in August were 74 per cent higher 
The approaching close of the first “Five-| than in July and 39 per cent higher than 


The in- 
have refiected inereased world 
in England during the year 


Increasing in Russia 


Will Be Reduced, Says} 
Agriculture Department 


|year Plan” period of Soviet Russia will|in June, according to the Shoe Division of 
|find that 


: {the Commerce Jepartment. 
untry showing marked in- 
” . | Month's Total Is 112,085 Pairs 


crease in the acreage of all crops, particu- | 
larly wheat and cotton, and will reveal) Total August shipments amounted to 


a large reduction in the need for imports| 112,085 pairs, made up as follows: Shoes 
of cotton and “great strides, far exceed-| for men and boys, 23,073 pairs; women’s 
ing the specification of the “Five-year | Shoes, 44,547 pairs; children’s shoes, 8,154 
pairs; slippers, 35,233 pairs; miscellaneous, 
collective farming and its mechanization,” | 1,078 pairs. 
reat of Agriculture stated| During August, it is pointed out, trade 
Sept. 26 in a report on Russian agricul-| With the Philippines, Newfoundland and 
tural developments. Labrador, and the Netherland West Indies 
On the other hand, the total Russian| WS notably good for men’s and boys 
crop acreage this year, was practically | Shoes. For women’s shoes the best mar- 
unchanged from 1931 and was below thee | tloines ee ee ae ee 
plan, tillage, sowing and harvesting have of South Africa. Ganeda was the out- 
standing market for leather slippers, tak- 
ing approximately 80 per cent of total 
August shipments. 


tors, and grain procurings by the govern-| 

ment, which were backward last year,| 
sti satis y this : 

appear to be still more unsatisfactory th Imports of leather footwear into the 


year, the Department said. : ; 
; all . United States in August amounted to less 
Russian exporis of farm products last | than 28,000 pairs as compared with 88, 


year were larger in volume than in 1930,| ““""" “ ; . 
the Sonavenenk said, although the value pairs in June. The decrease, it is Sointed 
r /out, is due to drastic curtailment of im- 


was smaller because of lower prices. The ; 
Department’s summary of developments | PO's fram Czechoslovakia. 
in Russian agriculture and the section) 
of its report dealing with Russia's foreign 
agricultural trade follow in part: 

“The year 1932 brings to a close the 
first ‘Five-year Plan’ period for U. S. 8S. 
R. (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). 
Compared with the beginning of the 
planned program, marked increases in the 
acreage of all crops, and particularly the 
important ones of wheat and cotton, have 


Petroleum Exports 


Advance for Month 


Imports Increase, But Remain 


Below Level of Year Ago 


Exports of petroleum and its products 
advanced appreciably last month, and the 
value o: crude oil shipments was greater 
by $975,000 than in August, 1931, accord- 
ing to a Department of Commerce state- 
ment Sept. 26. 

Imports of crude oil and refined products 
rose slightly from July to August but 
were well behind those of August a year 
ago. The statement follows in full text: 

August exports of refined petroleum 
products and crude oil were considerably 
higher than the July total, and in the case 
of crude oil, the value of exports was 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


tion to the challenge of the present eco- 
nomic situation. 

Approximately 550 universities, col- 
leges, and professional schools were re- 
quested on July 1 to report their budgets 
for 1931-32 and tentative budgets for 
1932-33. The first 200 replies received 
were studied as a group in an effort to 
determine the trend. 

These institutions are scatteréd over 
the entire Nation, every State being rep- 
resented. They include 43 publicly con- 
trelled universities and colleges, 1 private 
and 68 public teachers colleges, 15 State 
normal szhools, 15 public junior col- 
leges, and 58 privately controlled uni- 
versities and colleges. 

Revenues of practically all higher edu- 
cational institutions are expected to be 
iower in 1932-33 than in the year just 
closed. While some few institutions of 
every type expect increased income, in- 
cluding one school which expects to 
double its 1931-32 income in 1932-33, 
there is noticeable a downward trend of 
approximately 5 to 7 per cent. 

This trend is fairly uniform for the 
public and private universities, colleges, 


2, Column 5.) 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . . of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ § um - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 
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Sustained Decrease 











Che Guited States Daily 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-eight States 
. . . Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments . . . 


Supervision 
Of Workingmen’s 
Safety Discussed 





Sane Basis for Compensation 
Laws Urged by President 
Of Association of Acci- 
dent Commissions 





Medical Examination 


Methods Criticized | 





| 


Licensing of Physicians to Han- 
dle Cases of Injured Em. 
ployes Proposed by New 
York Commissioner 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 26.—Declaring 
that “workmen’s compensation is not an 
old-age pension nor is it unemployment 
insurance,” Wellington T. Leonard, presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions, asserted at the opening session here 
today of the 19th annual meeting of the 
organization that “great care must be ex- 
ercised to see to it that workmen's com- 
pensation be continued to be conducted 
on a common sense, sane basis.” 


Medical Methods Criticized 


Mr. Leonard is chairman of the Ohio 
Industrial Commission. He said the meet- 
ing was one of the most important held 
|by the association because of the “un- 
dreamed of” problems which have arisen. 
Among ‘those to which he referred spe- 
cifically were reserves, rate increases, med- 
ical cost and determination of average 
weekly wage. 

The Industrial Commissioner of New 
York, Francis Perkins, said that “perhaps 
the thorniest group of problems in con- 
nection with the administration of work- 
men’s compensation” is that pertaining to 
medical treatment and hospital care of 
injured workers. Miss Perkins told of the 
study made in New York by a special 
committee appointed by Governor Roose- 
velt, and reviewed its recommendations. 


Committees Submit Reports 


She favored exclusion of insurance com- 
pany doctors from medical examinations, 
but opposed free choice of physicians by 
patients. A proposal for “some method 
by which physicians, desiring to handle 
compensation cases, should have their 
qualifications for such practice certified 
to ‘and receive license. or designation 
therefor” Was advanced by the speaker. 

Reports of the association’s committees 
on safety, electrical safety codes, forms, 
rehabilitation and legislation were sub- 
mitted at today’s sessions. 

No progress was made in obtaining en- 
actment of the model statutory provisions 
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President Asks Delay 
In Rail Wage Parleys 








|Requests Discussions Be De- 
ferred in Expectation of 
Business Upturn 


William N. Doak, Secretary of Labor, is- 


sentatives of railway labor and presidents 


defer further discussions of railroad wage 
reductions until the end of the year. 

Mr. Doak explained that it is the Presi- 
dent’s opinion that the general economic 
situation would be much clearer at that 
time and that negotiations could be based 
on a better realization of the actual cir- 
cumstances existing. 

Secretary Doak’s statement, made pub- 
lic by the Department of Labor, follows 
in full text: 

After a conference with the President 
this afternoon, Secretary of Labor W. N. 
Doak issued the following statement with 
reference to the negotiations that have 
been in progress between a committee of 
railway executives and the chief executives 
of the 20 standard railway labor organi- 
zations, relative to further extension of 
| the reduction of the salaries of railway 
employes: 

“In the matter of the railway wage 
discussions now going on, the President 
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Trend in Business an 


tered as Second Class Matter at 
ie Post Office, Washington, D. 


YEARLY 


c. INDEX 


New Building Plans 
To Be Announced 





Approximately 200 Federal 
Projects to Be Allotted Un- 
der Relief Appropriation 


oo 200 public building 

projects involving $25,000,000 or more 
will be announced late this week or early 
next week, according to information made 
available Sept. 26 at the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The projects will be the last of those to 
be constructed out of the $100,000,000 ap- 
propriated to the public building program 
by the Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act, according to the information. Addi- 
tional information made available follows: 

Each of the 200 projects to be_ an- 
nounced will cost $100,000 or less. Build- 
ings which will cost more than $100,000} 
and which will be built with the relief 
funds have already been announced by 
the Treasury. Projects costing $100,000 or 
less form the last quarter of the relief 
work. 

First steps toward starting actual work 
on the relief program have already been 
taken with the advertisement for sites 








for those projects already announced. Bids 
on the sites will be opened beginning Oci. 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Pressure on Banks 
For Liquidity Eases 
As Deposits Improve 


Time and Demand Holdings 
Both Show Net Advances, 
Federal Reserve Board 
Statistics Show 


Pressure on banks for liquidity has been 
gradually easing during the last two 
months as both time and net demand de- 
posits increase, according to oral and sta- 
tistical information made available Sept. 
26 at the Treasury Department and the 
Federal Reserve Board offices. 

Time deposits in weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks of the Federal reserve system 
have shown a net advance of $90,000,000 
since July 20, and demand deposits are 
up $365,000,000, Federal Reserve Board sta- 
tistics show. 


Withdrawals Checked , 


Withdre gal ts, which the new 
upward trend-nes thec 

which provoked bank failures and made 
banks anxious to become liquid; the move 
toward liquidity contracted credit ex- 
tended by the banks to business and in- 
dustry, according to oral explanations. 
Additional information made available fol- 
lows: 

Thus far the return of deposits has not 
been reflected in increased loans or in- 
vestments by the banks which have pro- 
ceeded in their liquidations at a some- 
what slower pace. Weekly reporting mem- 
ber bank holdings of commercial secur- 
ities, for instance, have remained fairly 
Stationary recently instead of declining. 


Currency Returns From Hoarding 


{| Simultaneous with the increase of de- 
posits in banks and probably closely re- 
\lated to it has been a return of currency 
‘from hoarding. The return has been go- 
jing on all through August, and probably 
during that month amounted to more than 
$50,000,000. 

Net demand deposits in Federal reserve 


| ended Sept. 14 the demand deposits made 


tory to Sept. 15 financing and payments 
| by business and the Government. This 
|rise was partially offset last week by a 
| $132,000,000 drop. The tendency for the 
| two weeks and the past two months, how- 
| ever, remains upward. 


Time Deposits Rise 


Time deposits likewise have been mov- 
ing slowly upward despite occasional re- 
versals. During the week ended Sept. 21 
| time deposits in weekly reporting member 
| banks advanced $17,000,000, establishing a 
net increase of $90,000,000 since July 20. 
They reached a total of $5,627,000,000. 
| The uneven rise in deposits has yet to 
effect an extension of new credit to busi 
ness and industry by banks elthaadh 
|banks now have approximately $300,000,- 
| 000 in excess of legal reserve requirements. 
| Much of the new money has been used by 
banks to reduce their indebtedness. Weekly 
| reporting member banks during the week 
| ended Sept. 21, for instance, reduced their 
| ibenamaianacimmnens 
| [Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Shown in Commerce Yearbook 


A DETAILED analysis of the contrac- 
tion of business and industria] ac- 
tivity in 1931 to the lowest level of re- 
cent years is presented by the De- 
partment of Commerce in Volume 1 of 
the “Commerce Yearbook, 1932,” issued 
as of Sept. 27. 
| Production, distribution and market- 
ing declined as purchasing power 
dropped in spite of falling prices, the 
publication shows, and the downward 
trend was evident also in banking and 
finance. In contrast to the general re- 
| cession was the improved activity in the 
| textile industry, the only manufacturing 
industry to better its position last year. 
Scheduled air transportation made 
progress in the volume of both passen- 
ger and express business, and public 
construction reached a new peak, it was 
pointed out. Conditions in agriculture, 
iron and steel plants, general construc- 
tion, the automotive industry and rail 
transportation continued to be unsatis- 
| factory, however. 
The yearbook summarizes as follows 
= situation last year in major economic 
| ines: 





Commercial and industrial activity in 
the United States experienced a slight 





, expansion in the early months of 1931, 
but thereafter declined steadily, reach- 
ing a lower level by the end of the year 
than at at any time since the 1921 de- 
pression. For the year as a whole, how- 
ever, industrial production, as meas- 
ured by the Federal Reserve Board's in- 
dex, was 21 per cent above that of 
1921, although nearly 16 per cent less 
than in 1930 and about 32 per cent be- 
low the record volume of 1929. 

Both manufactures and _ minerals 
shared in the decline but the slump in 
mineral production was slightly less se- 
vere than that in manufactured goods. 
The volume of crop production, after a 
decrease in 1930, showed a gain of nearly 
8 per cent in 1931, although the sharply 
lower prices for farm products resulted 
in a reduction of nearly 26 per cent in 
agricultural income. Output of forest 
products, which has ben falling off since 
1925, experienced a further drop in 1931 
of 10 per cent from the preceding year. 
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Stricter Control 
Over Corporate 
Issues Proposed 





Safeguards for Investor 
Urged Before Securities 
Commissioners by Wis- 


consin Utilities Counsel 


Publicity of Accounts. 
Sought as Protection 


Regulation of Issuance and Sale. 
Of Foreign Securities Also 
Discussed by Attorney for 
Ohio Commission 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 26.—Federal su= 
pervision of corporate security issues, and 
even Federal incorporation of firms doing 
an interstate business were declared to be 
possibilities in the not distant future by 
A. A. Berle, professor of Corporation Fi- 
nance in the Columbia University Law 
School, and special counsel to the secur- 
ities division of the Wisconsin Public Util- 
ities Commission in an address on “The 
Modern Corporation and the Blue Sky 
Law,” given here today at the fifteenth an- 
ntfal convention of the National Associa= 
tion of Securities Commissioners. 

Mr. Berle urged greater care on the part 
of the State officials in protection of the 
savings of investors. It is not enough, he 
said, to see that the security is “straight 
when sold,” but care must be exercised 
that it stays “straight.” One “Insull in- 
cident” is enough for a lifetime, he de-+ 
clared. 

Urges Accounting Publicity 

Mr. Berle proposed more and bettef 
corporate accounting,information for the 
public, direct personal responsibility for 
directors, and insistence upon a simple 
capital structure and few security types 
for corporations whose securities are sold 
to the public. (His address appears in 
full text on page 4.) 

The regulation of the issuance and sale 
of foreign securities was discussed by 
Jack E Nida, attorney for the Ohio com- 
mission. He reviewed the situation with 
respect to the sale of foreign securities in 
the United States, referred to the hear- 
ings on the subject which were conducted 
last Winter by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee in Washington, D.C., 
and declared thai “there is a general de- 





ked,-was the factor| mand for some sort-of regulation of -for=. * 


eign security issues.” 


Federal Board Discussed 

A Federal board for the approval or 
disapproval of foreign security issues has 
many merits, Mr Nida said, but unau- 
thorized use of their approval by some 
salesmcn might complicate the situation. 
Diplomatic difficulties might be encoun- 
tered, also, in his opinion. There is con- 
siderable opposition, he said, to a national 
securities or blue sky act. State regula- 
tion can be impreved to take care of the 
situation, in his opinion. 

The convention was welcomed to VUin- 
cinnati by John W. Powers, Ohio Securi- 
ties Commissioner. F. T. Stockard, the 
Missouri Commissioner, responded. The 
president's report was given by Ed R. 
Hicks, Arkansas Commissioner. 

Other Addresses Given 

Other addresses given on the opening 
day were on "Oil, Gas, and Other Min- 
erals from the Investor’s Standpoint,” by 
| Dr. Irving Perrine, Dean of the Geological 


sued a statement Sept. 26 after a con-| Weekly reporting member banks reached} Department of the Oklahoma State Uni- 
ference with President Hoover, disclosing | $11,100,000,000 on Sept. 21, rising from $10,-| versity; “Instalment Sale of Securities,” by. 
that the President had requested repre- | 735,000,000 on July 20. During the week| Carl Newcomer, Kansas Commissioner; 


“Group Examinations,” by Donald L. 


of the leading railroads of the country to an abnormal rise of $221,000,000 prepara-| Pomeroy, Minnesota Commissioner; 


The Association has done more to pro- 
mote public enterprises and break down 
“fly-by-night” concerns to protect in- 
vestors’ funds than any other organiza- 
tion in America, Ed R. Hicks, Arkansas 
Commissioner, declared in his president's 
address. He discussed the cost of fraude 
ulent security operations, and outlined the 
methods employed to combat them. 


Protecting Investors 


“The sale of installment securities, as 
practiced by some of the large public 
utility companies is reprehensible” in* the 
opinion of Carl Newcomer, Kansas Com- 
missioner, who discussed installment se- 
curities. He condemned practices used in 
connection with employe and customer 
ownership compaigns. He also spoke 
against “switching” or “twisting” securities, 

Donald L. Pomeroy, Minnesota Com- 
missioner, spoke on group examination, 
a cooperative State supervision of securi- 
ties and outlined the method employed 
by the State insurance commissioners. 

Irving Perrine, dean of the Oklahoma 
University Geological Department, de- 
clared that there are better investments 
in oil today than there have ever been 
before. He told of bargains in distress 
royalties and distress leases. 

Mr. Nida discussed three possible 
methods of regulation of foreign securities 
by the various, States. He said in part: 

“The first method is the obvious one re- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 
Package Candy Sales 
At Wholesale Gain 


|More Than 53 Million Pounds 
Marketed Last Year 


| Sales of 5 and 10 cent package candy 
| last year amounted to more than 53,000,- 
000 pounds, representing a slight gain over 
the preceding year, according to the Com 
merce Departmeut's Foodstuffs Division. 
This figure does iiot include bar chocolate 
or other bar candy. 

The wholesale value of the 5 and 10 cent 
package candy scld in 1931 was a little 
under $11,000,000. which means that the 
American public probably spent more than 
$20,000,000 in casual candy purchases. & 








Distribution of commodities, as meas- | previous report of the Commerce Depart- 


ured by railroad ton-mileage and car- 
| loadings of all commodities, declined 
| about 19 per cent—somewhat more than 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


ment indicated that the sale of penny 
candies was also being wel maintained, 
reaching a total retail value in 1931 of 
approximately $50,000,000. — (Department. 
of Commerce.) 
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{Continued from Page 1.] 
sulting fro the repeal of exemption sec- 
tions. In such event, foreign securities are 
dn the same category as any, other non- 
exempt security and must be properly ex- 


amined before affirmative action by the 
commission may be-taken. Such a plan 
Jhas some very obvious drawbacks. 


Needs Expert Examination 


“I believe that no one will question the 
statement that an examination of a for- 
‘eign country should be undertaken by an 
‘expert. Of course nearly all of the present 
employes of the various commissions would 
eagerly volunteer their services. There | 
‘would probably be many applicants for a} 
job of “foreign examiner.” Assuming that 
an expert is desirable, if not absolutely | 
necessary, how many of your States would 
#pend the money required to hire one? The 
item of expense to the dealer of such for- 
eign examinations would be considerable 
when you figure that there are between 
35 and 40 States having bule sky laws of 
the type requiring an examination of the 
issuer. 

“The principal objection, however, is 
the time such a procedure would take. 
Also the uncertainty of whether or not a 
particular issue would be blue skyed even- 
tuaily. Suppose a country whose credit 
standing is unquestioned desires to 
make a loan in the United States. I as- 
sume that the commitment of the banker 
‘would be conditioned that the issue would 
‘be blue skyed. 

“There would be a delay of from three 
‘months to a year before the securities 
‘eould actually be placed upon the market. 
Such a condition would result either in no 
‘foreign securities being sold, or, the cre- 
-ation of dodges to avoid such provisions. 
In my humble opinion, the practical dif- 
‘ficulties are so great as to make such @| 
method undesirable exept as a temporary | 
-measure. 


Second Method Similar 


“The secorel method is realiy a modifi- 

cation of the first. The Commissioners 
could exercise their discretions with refer- 
ence to the actual examination abroad. 
In lieu. thereof, an examination of the 
various data availahle in Federal depart- 
Mments and the examination of the origi- 
nating banker might be had. Unbiased 
engineering and other reports could be 
required. 
“-“In examining the originating dealer, 
the examiner could check the various con- 
“tracts and other information in the pos- 
session of such originator. There would 
Still be the element of time, but to a much 
less extent than in the previous method. 
From the Commissioners’ standpoint, such 
a plan would be subject to objection on 
the ground that the information obtained 
would be second-handed. Perhaps the 
wery information which was particularly 
desired, might not be available. Such a 
plan, however, is worthy of careful con- 
sideration. 

“The third plan would require some af- 
firmative legislation. It is based upon the 
theory that the logical method of reg- 
ulating foreign issues is through the orig- 
-inating dealer, or banker. The originator 
-is perhaps the only one who has posses- 
sion of all of the necessary facts. If he 
does not have the necessary facts relating 
to the merits of such an issue, he cer- 
tainly should be required to obtain them. 

Legislation Through Licensing 

“Perhaps all of you know that many of 
the originating bankers have consistently 
refused to become licensed under the blue 
Sky laws of the various States. Obviously 





a State’s best method of regulating a| 
A license 


dealer is through his license. 
can be legally revoked upon facts which 
would not substantiate a criminal prose- 
cution. 

“The loss of a license is usually a rather 
severe punishment to a dealer, as it in- 
jures his standing, both with his clients 
and also with the other dealers. An 
abrupt requirement that all originating 
dealers be licensed before their foreign is- 
Sues may be sold in a State might be sub- 
ject to constitutional attack. Perhaps the 
desired end might be reached by the re- 
quirement of filing a description of the! 
issue before it is permitted to be offered 
in a particular State. 

“It would probably not be unreasonable 
to require that such a filing be made by a 
licensed dealer in that State who also must 
have personal knowledge of the facts cofi- 
tained in such statement. Usually the 
originating dealer woulc be the only one 
to become licensed before he could make 
such a filing, and once licensed, he would 
be under the control of the State. 





New Building Projects 


To Be Announced Soon | 


| 


3, and construction will start as soon aS | remainder of this year. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


plans are completed. 

Some of the smaller buildings on the 
program, which has been called “a bea- 
con” for the building trades during pres- 
ent depressed conditions, may be built un- 
der standard plans. Work on these build- 
ings may commence very soon. Other and 
larger projects will have to await the draw- 
ing of plans. 

Of the $100,000,000 emergency reiief 
work which was authorized, more thah 
half will go into 41 large projects, cost- 
ing an aggregate of $53,690,000. Each one 
of these large projects cost more than 
$300,000. 

Another fifth of the $100,000,000 pro- 
gram will go into 142 projects each cost- 
ing between $300,000 and $100,000 and ag- 
gregating $20,810,000. 


Included in the public building program | 


from which the projects are chosen are 
post office, marine hospitals, quarantine 
stations, and customs buildings. 


Construction Work Begun 
On Panama Radio Station 


Work on the new transmitting and re- 
ceiving stations near Panama City, the 
first step ir the establishment of a radio 
telephone service between the United 
States and Panama, is now under way, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner A. Cyril Crilley, Panama City. 

‘ The transmitter: and power house are 
to be located at/Lindbergh Field and the 
receiving station is near 
about seven miles from Panama City, ac- 
cording to the report. It is expected that 


the new service will be in operation within 
the next few months.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Information service on prices of leaf to- 
bacco and tobacco products and on labor 
turn over and pay rolls in tobacco industry 
2xplained by Acting Commissioner of Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Supplies of available wheat outside Rus- 
sia and China expected by Agriculture De- 
parunent to be smaller this year. 

Page 1, col. 1 
| Acreage of all farm crops said to be in- 
creasing in Russia. 

Page 1, col. 3 

Electricity is used for slaughtering swine 


epartment. ; 
nee Page 2, col. 6 


Aviation 


Application of Norfolk Airport, Inc., for a 
full litense denied by Virginia Corporation 
Com g :sion. 


Page 3, col. 2 


Banks and Banking 


Weekly condition statement of reporting 
member banks in Federal reserve system. 
Page 7, col. 4 
| Federal reserve banks, weekly consolidated 
condition statement. 


National bank suspensions. 
Page 6, col. 7 
Balances exceeding $1,000,000 returned to 
New Jersey Treasury from 1931-32 appropria- 
tions. 





Page 6, col. 6 
Pressure on banks for liquidity eases as 
deposits increase, according to Treasury and 
Federal Reserve Board information. 
Page 1, col. 6 
Home Loan Bank Board names_ directors 
for banks to be located in Little Rock and 
Indianapolis. 
Page 1, col. 4 
New Jersey building and loan associations 
| authorized to join Federal Home Loan 
Banks. 
Page 3, col. 6 


Commerce 


Commercial stocks of all grains except rye 
increase in week to Sept. 24. 
Page 2, col. 4 





Construction 


List of 200 public building projects to be 


announced soon by Treasury Department. 
Page 1, col. 6 
| Corporation Finance 


I. 6. oC. 
borrow $1,200,000 from R. F. C. to meet in- 
terest Oct. 1 without waiting for agreement 
of holders to extend three-fourths of loan. 


nance Corporation. 


000,000 loan. 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal 
courts. 


and State 
Page 4, col. 3 


Education 


Purpose of education described as trainin 
child in usefulness by agent of rural schoo 
supervision, Kentucky partment of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

: Page 8, col. 6 

Operations of demonstration school in 

California for development of physical and 
mental capacities of child by natural and 
purposeful activities explained by California 
Director of Education. 







Page 8, col. 5 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. 






Government books and publications listed. 


Page 4, 
Decrease in revenues reported by coll 






| of Education. 








Exporting and 






Commerce Department announces. 






in French abattoirs, according to Commerce | 


| Page 7, col. 2 Page 2, col. 4| 


Central Europe increases use of American | 


will permit ‘Nickel Plate’ line to 


Page 2, col. 6; 

Governor Pinchot supplies information on | 
relief in Pennsylvania to Reconstruction Fi- 
Page 2, col. 2 

South Carolina Governor applies to Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for $5,-/ 


Page 2, col. 3| 


Page 4, col. 7 
col. 6 

me 
and universities, according to Federal Office 


Page 1, col. 2 


. 
Jpmporting 
Shoe exports rise in A st by 74 per cent 


over July after decline of several months, 


Page 1, col, 4 








Finance 


Federal control over corporate security 
issues predicted before Securities Commis- 
sioners by A. A. Berle, special counsel to the 
Wisconsin Utilities Commission, at Cincin- 
nati. Control of foreign securities discussed 
| eA Jack E. Nida, attorney for Ohio Commis- 
sion. 
| Page 4, col. 4 
|, Chile further deplets gold reserves by re- 
j lease of 10,000,000 gold pesos to buy import 
| necessities. 
| Page 1, col. 1 
Redistribution of gold reserves, by which 
England and Germany increase holdings as 
French funds shrink, regarded by Federal 
Reserve Board as advantageous to Europe. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Full text of a program for improved regu- 
lation of corporations and security issues as 
advanced at Cincinnati, Ohio, before Na- 
tional Association of Securities Commission- 
ers by A. A. ‘Berle, special counsel to the 
Wisconsin Utilities Commission. 
| Page 1, col. 7 


Food 


| Wholesale sales of package candy cost of 
53,000,000 pounds at $11,000,000 slight gain 
; over 1930. 





Page 1, col. 7 


Foreign Trade 


State Department asked to learn whether 
China is in the market for additional wheat. 


Page 3, col. 5 


Foreign Relations 


distribution of gold reserves, by which 
England and Germany increase holdings as 
French funds shrink, regarded by Federal 

Reserve Board as advantageous to Europe. 
Page 1, col. 2 


'General Business Conditions 


| Continuation of review of industrial em- 
ployment conditions by States as announced 
by Federal Employment Service. 

Page 6, col. 5 
analyzed by 


| World business conditions 
Department of Commerce. 
Page 6, col. 4 
Trends in business and industrial activity 
in 1931 reviewed in Commerce yearbook. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Weekly review of domestic trade. 
Page 6, col. 5 
Wholesale sales of package candy cost of 
53,000,000 pounds at $11,000,000 slight gain 
over 1930. 
Page 1, col. 7 
General situation in Argentina reported 
to be improving slightly by Commerce De- 
partment. 
Page 2, col. 4 


Government Finance 


| Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7, col. 7 


- 
Highways 

A minimum wage clause calling for not 
less than 30 cents an hour will be written 


into Indiana State highway construction 
contracts, according to Assistant Highway 


Director. 
Page 3, col. 2 


Indian Affairs 


Plan for Federal and State cooperation in 
Indian education outlined by Supervisor of 
Indian Education for Oklahoma, United 
States Office of Indian Affairs. 

Page 8, col. 1 


Insurance 


| Issuance of floater policies by domestic 
| marine insurance companies in Pennsylvania 
explained in opinion by Attorney General of 
State. Page 5, col. 2 
| New York Superintendent of Insurance 
; declares his department is prepared to act 
; against alleged rate discriminations. 

Page 5, col. 1 


Labor 


“Continuation of review of industrial em- 
eS conditions by States as announced 
y Federal Employment Service. 

Page 6, col. 5 

Problems of State supervision of indus- 

trial safety discussed at conference of In- 

ternational Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions. 





Page 1, col. 5 

Standards for labor being abrogated in 

industry as a result of depression, Director 
of Women's Bureau states. 

Page 1, col. 2 


To Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 26. 

Giving notice that the figures “are 
largely guesses,” Governor Pinchot has 
sent to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- | 
poration statistics for 64 counties in Penn- 


sylvania for which relief is sought in the 
form of « loan from the Corporation. 

“I am doing so,” the Governor said in| 
a letter to Atlee Pomerene, Chairman of 
the Corporation, “merely because I wish 
to leave no excuse for further delay in 
affording adequate Federal relief to Penn- 
sylvania.” 

Governor Pinchot’s letter follows in full 
text: 

More than two months ago you were 
notified that the detailed information 
which the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration was demanding before it would feed 
the hungry, could not be supplied because 
it did not exist. 

On Sept. 8, you were notified again that 
the information could not be supplied, 
“axcept for an occasional county, as you 
were informed more than a month ago 
when the question was asked for the first 
time. And if it could be answered, the 
answer wouid cast no new light on our 
need for unemployment relief.” 

The information you requested includes 
statistics for each county separately in 1931 
and 1932, covering the following points: | 

The number of families month by 
month; the number of homeless persons 
month by month; the expenditures month 
by month from private sources, and from 
public sources; and the estimated amount 
of work-relief month by month for the 





The reason this elaborate red tape can- 
not be complied with is that no one in 
Pennsylvania foresaw that the Recon-| 
struction Finance Corporation would dis-| 
regard the immediate wants of human be- 
ings in favor of detailed statistics for) 
more than a year back—statistics which if 
supplied would be wholly beside the point. 

These detailed statistics cannot be sup-| 
plied with accuracy. The records from | 
which they would have to be made up do} 
not exist. But since the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation insists upon having | 
figures, figures can be guessed at. In large | 
numbers of cases they will not be worth! 
the paper they are written on. They will | 
|simply be guesses, made up as best we 
can, and they will necessarily and inevi- 
|tably be incorrect. 

I have already sent you for three coun- 
ties figures which are reasonably accurate. 
It happens that the records in these coun- 
ties were kept so that figures which 
mean something could be supplied. I am 
now enclosing figures for the other 64 
| counties with a definite notification to you 
jthat these figures are largely guesses— 
that no records exist from which complete 
;and accurate figures can be supplied and 
that I am doing so merely because I wish 
to leave no excuse for further delay in 
affording adequate Federal relief to Penn- 
sylvania. : 

I am sending you this letter with the 
|express approval of the State Emergency 
Relief Board. 








Relief of distress in Pennsylvania again 
was the subject of conferences at the Re- 


construction Finance Corporation Sept. 26| estimated at 10,007 net tons for the week| poses, according to the Department, and |securities and calling loans. 


|when Philip C. Staples, of the Philadel- 
|phia relief committee, and W. B. Rodgers, 
| Director of the State Emergency Board of 
; Pennsylvania, talked over the situation 





with the board of directors and other 
officials of the Corporation. 


These conferences follow recent action | 
(of the Corporation in authorizing a loan 


of $2,500,000, instead of the Governor's 


;requested loan of $45,000,000 of which 
| $10,000,000 was desired to be made imme- 


diately available. 
Mr. Croxton also conferred with S. M. 


Smallpage, executive secretary of the re-| 
lief committee of Louisiana, and Eber-| 


hard Deutch, legal adviser of that com- 
mittee. 
Fred W Sargent, of Chicago, prisident of 


the Chicago and North Western Railroad, | 


conferred with Corporation officials re- 
garding a financing matter but said he 
could not make it public pending Corpo- 
ration action. 


South Carolina Governor 
Requests Relief Loan 


Columbia, S. C., Sept. 26. 


The State of South Carolina, through 
Governor Ibra C. Blackwood, has -ap- 
plied to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for a loan of $5,000,000 to be used 
in highway construction for the relief 
of unemployment. , 

In announcing the request for a loan, 
Governor Blackwood issued an explana- 
tory statement which follows in full text: 

This application, if approved by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, means 
in effect that the Stafe will now receive 
$5,000,000 for relief work that otherwise 
would be appropriated by Congress to the 


| State in future years as Federal aid for| 
| highway 


construction. 
priated $300,000,000 for work relief to needy 


this appropriation in any event. 

There are necessary important highways 
to be constructed in more than 30 counites 
and the expenditure of an additional $5,- 
000,000 within the next 12 months period 


tress, destitut}on and hardships resulting 
|from unemployment. This payment, if 
made, will in no way increase or affect 
the present bonded debt of the State. 


‘Production-of Soft Coal 
| And Anthracite Increases 


Production of bituminous coal during 
| the week ended Sept. 17 is estimated at 
6,100,000 net tons, the highest figure 
recorded since late in March. The daily 
jrate of output showed a gain of 1.6 per 
cent over that for the holiday week pre- 
|ceding. The latest figures of soft coal con- 
sumption cover the three months April to 


|June, during which period consumption | 





A minimum wage Clause calling for not | 
less than 30 cents an hour will be written | 
into Indiana State highway construction 
contracts, according to Assistant Highway 
Director. 

Page 3, col. 2 


Machinery 


American machinery belting shows stead- 
ily increasing participation in world trade, 
says Commerce Department. 

Page 3, col. 1 


| Manufactures 


Value of production of morticians’ goods 
in 1931 declines to $67,791,000 as compared | 
with $84,279,249 in 1929. 

Page 3, col. 6 


Value of paint and varnish manufactures 
in 1931 decreased 38 per cent in value below 
1930, according to information from Census 
of Manufactures. 

Page 3, col. 4 

Value of storage, dry and wet primary bat- 





cotton, Commerce Department is informed. | 


Congress appro-| 


teries declined in 1931 compared to 1929, 
Census of Manufactures shows. 
Page 2, col. 4 


* s 
Mines and Minerals 
Production of soft coal and anthracite in- 
creases during week. 
| Page 2, col. 3 


/Motor Transport 


| Alabama House passes bill for regulation 
of motor trucks and trailers. 
| Page 3, col. 7 


. . 
‘Paper and Printing 
Bamboo to be used’ as raw material for 
newsprint in African mill, Commerce De- 
partment is informed. | 
Page 3, col. 6 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Petroleum exports rise in month and im- 
ports increase slightly although remaining 
| below level of year ago. 

Page 1, col. 4) 


‘President 


Importance of postal service in national 
development cited by President at laying of 
corner stone for.new Post Office Department 
Building. 
| Page 3, col. 3 
The President's day in the Executive 
| Offices. 


Public Health 


Lower mortality rates as index of prog- 
‘ess of preventive medicine discussed by 
Chief of Bureau of Vital Statistics of Mary- 
and Board of Health. 

Page 8, col. 1 


Dr. Frank W. Cregor appointed to Indiana 
| State Board of Health. 


Page 3, col. 3 


Page 3, col. 2 
Public Service 


Transfer of several functions of Personnel 
Classification Board to new division of Com- 
mission announced by Civil Service Com- 


mission. 
Page 3, col. 2 
Reduced pay for State, county and town- 
| men officials and employes of Ohio recom- 





mended to Governor in report of special 
committee on governmental economy. 
Page 3, col. 2 
Importance of postal service in national 
development cited by President at laying of 
corner stone for new Post Office Department 
Building. 
Page 3, col. 3 
Dr. Frank W. Cregor appointed to Indiana 
State Board of Health. 


Public Utilities 


Minnesota Commission dismisses petition 
of St. Paul in regard to free facilities by 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Page 5, col. 7 | 

Utility valuation unit for gas companies 
established in Texas. 

Page 5, col. 5 


Federal control over corporate security 
issues predicted before Securities Commis- 
sioners by A. A. Berle, special counsel to the 
Wisconsin Utilities Commission, at Cincin- 
nati. Control of foreign securities discussed 
by Jack E. Nida, attorney for Ohio Commis- 
sion. 


Page 3, col. 2 


Page 4, col. 4 
Full text of a program for improved regu- 
lation of corporations and security issues as 
advanced at Cincinnati, Ohio, before Na- 
tional Association of Securities Commission- 
ers by A. A. Berle, special counsel to the 
Wisconsin Utilities Commission. 
Page 1, col. 7 





ye ve READERS 'SUMBEARY 4 4 5 


Radio | 


begun as first step in establishment of tele- 
phone service to United States, says Com- 
merce Department. 


Railroads 


tested 
suspended announced by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


nounced it has waived for this year the re- 
quirement for steam railroads to take inven- 
tory of materials and supplies. 


| borrow $1.200,000 from R. F. C. to meet in- 
terest Oct. 1 without waiting for agreement 
| of holders to extend three-fourths of loan. 


| presidents of leading railroads to defer dis- 
cussions of wage reductions, Secretary Doak | 
announces. 


\Social Welfare | 


child in usefulness by agent of rural schoo) 
supervision, Kentucky Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 


California for development of physical and 
mental capacities of child by natural and | 


1 
Birector of Education. 


relief in Pennsylvania to Reconstruction Fi- 
| nance‘ Corporation. 


State Legislation 


ment; full text of State Supreme Court's 
decision in Winget v. Holm. 


Taxation 


cent less than 
Equalization statistics show. 


in bonded warehcuses. | 


taxation to begin study soon, Governor Pol- 
lard announces, 


ment; full text of State Supreme Court's 
decision in Winget v. Holm. | 


alyzed in report to Commerce Department. 


Telegraph and Telephone | 


of St. Paul in regard to free facilities by 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Textiles 


cotton, Commerce Department is informed. 


Trade Conditions 


ily increasing participation in world trade, | 
says Commerce Department. | 


Trade Practices | 


showing 
volume o 
stores is sent to Senate. 


Waterways 


New Mexico explained by Assistant State 
Engineer of New Mexico. 


Workmen’s Compensation | 


posed reductions in workmen's compensa- 
tion commissions. 


in Ohio by Director of Industrial Relations. 







Work on new radio station in Panama 


Page 2, col. 1 


Rulings in finance cases, action in uncon- 
mance cases, and schedules ordered 


Page 6, col. 7 
The Interstate Commerce Commission an- 


Page 6, col. 7 


I. C. C. will permit ‘Nickel Plate’ line to 


Page 2, col. 6 
President has asked railway labor and 


Page 1, col. 5 


Purpose of education described as trainin 








P 


‘age 8, col. 6 
Operations of demonstration 


school in | 
irposeful activities explained by California 


Page 8, col. 5 
Governor Pinchot supplies information on 


Page 2, col. 2 


Minnesota to vote on income tax amend- 


Page 4, col. 1 


Assessed valuation in California 14.01 per 
year ago, State Board of | 


Page 4, col. 6 

Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals. 
ge 4, col. 6 
Kentucky assesses tax on distilled spirits 


Page 4, col. 3 
Virginia legislative committee on property 


Page 4, col. 1 
Minnesota to vote on income tax amend- 









Page 4, col.1 | 
Income tax returns filed in India are an- 
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Minnesota Commission dismisses petition 


Page 5, col. 7 


Central Europe increases use of American 
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American machinery belting shows stead- | 
Page 3, col. 1 


Report of Federal Trade Commission 
reat increase since 1925 in dollar | 


sales of private brands by chain 





Page 6, col. 2 


Regulation of distribution of water in 


Page 8, col. 3 





Brief filed in New York protesting pro- 


Page 5, col. 6 
Payment of compensation checks speeded 


Page 5, col. 1 





Value of Battery Output 
Shows Decline for Year | 


Storage, dry, and wet primary batteries 
worth $85,480,671 were made last year 
in the United States, compared to a value 
of $149,934,676 in 1929, according to infor- 
mation from the Census of Manufactures 
just made available by the Department of 
| Commerce. 
| The Department also announced that 
vending machines worth $5,396,978 were 
turned out last year, against $8,821,261 in 
1929, and coin-operated scales worth $1,- 
175,929 were manufactured in 1931, com- 
pared with $1,447,419 two years earlier, 


Situation in Argentina 
Records Improvement 


With a good crop outlook, the general 
situation in Argentina is improving 
| Slightly, according to a cablegram to the 
;Commerce Department from Commercial 





Attache Alexander V. Dye, Buenos Aires. | 


August imports were the highest and 
exports the lowest for any month since 
| January, in spite of the fact that imports 
showed a 35.9 per cent decline from a 
; year ago, and exports decreased 3.2 per 


|cent from the corresponding period a year | 


ago.—(Department of Commerce.) 
| 


Stocks of All Grains 


| The report points out that there has 


|imports of crude petroleum as compared 


Petroleum Exports 
Advance for Month 





Imports Increase, But Remain 
Below Level of Year Ago 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
greater than a year ago, according to a 
report by the Petroleum Section, Miner-,| 
als Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. | 

The report shows August crude oil ex-| 
ports of the United States at 2,839,000 bar- | 
rels. This is an increase of 590,000 barrels 
over the July total and within 17,000 bar- 
rels of the August, 1931, figure. The value 
of crude oil exports was $2,918,119 an in- 
crease of $975,000 over the value a year 
ago. The increase in value was due to the 
increase in the price per unit. 

Total August exports of refined products | 
was 5,295,000 barrels. This is an increase | 
of 610,000 barrels over the July figure but 
a decrease of 3,051,000 barrels from August, 
1931. The vaiue of August exports this 
year was $14,525,000. 


been a decline of 31 per cent in August 


with a year ago. The decline in imports 
of finished products was even more strik- | 
ing, the report states, although in both | 
instances there was a slight increase from 
July to August. 

“Due, presumably, to the excise tax on 
imports, light products declined from 1,- 





Except Rye Increase 


‘Volume of Wheat on Sept. 
| Is 193,305,000 Bushels 


| 


Commercial stocks of all principal grains 


| except rye, in store and afloat at United | 
|and distressed people and South Carolina} States markets, were larger, Sept. 24, than | 
| will pay her part of the taxes to finance! Sept. 17, according to a tabulation made | 


public, Sept. 26, by the Department of Ag- 
|riculture. Stocks of grains, in bushels, 
|Sept. 24 and Sept. 17, respectively, were 
|reported as follows by the Department: 

Wheat, 193,305,000 and 191,226,000; corn, 


}and 28,423,000; rye, 8,685,000 and 9,018,000; 
| barley, 8,666,000 and 8,029,000; flax, 2,468,- 
000 and 2,075,000. Stocks one year ago 
|were: Wheat, 257,180,000; corn, 5,158,000; 
oats, 16,951,000; rye 9,584,000;; barley, 7,- 
| 265,000; flax, 1,429,000. 

There were also 8,668,000 bushels of 
United Siates wheat in store in bond at 


| Canadian markets Sept. 24 compared with | 


| 9,592,000 Sept. 17 and 32,266,000 a year ago, 
jand there were 7,795,000 bushels of Cana- 
{dian wheat in store in bond at United 


States markets Sept. 24 compared with | 


| 7,385,000 Sept. 17 and 7,245,000 a year ago. 


‘Study Asked to Determine 
Wheat Needs of China 





|plus exports averaged 4,884,000 tons a/| 


| week. 


| Anthracite production in Pennsylvania | 


iduring the week of Sept. 17 is estimated 
|at 884,000 net tons. The average daily 
|rate was 16.5 per cent higher than that 
for the five active days in the preceding 
week, 

The total production of beehive coke is 
;of Sept. 17. This compares with 18,100 
| tons produced during the corresponding 
|; week of 1931.—(Issued by the De 
of Commerce.) 


The State Department has been asked | 


by agencies of the Federal Government to 
|ascertain whether China is in the market 
for additional wheat, according to infor- 


|mation obtained orally at the Department | 


lof State Sept. 26. 
Last year about 15,000,000 bushels of 
wheat was sold to China for relief pur- 


| subsequent reports stated that the wheat 
had done a great deal of good in alleviat- 


| Yangtze Valley. 


24 


| would go a long way to relieve the dis-| 18,793,000 and 17,658,000; oats, 28,509,000 | 


partment | ing famine conditions in and around the | of loans outstanding dropped off by $37,- 
000,000. 


|“Imports of crude oil increased from 1,- 


244,000 barrels in August, 1931, to 111,000 
barrels in August, 1932,” the report said. 


|525,000 barrels in July to 1,862,000 barrels 
in August. Most of the refined products | 
}during poth months was fuel oil which 
totaled 1,451,009 barrels in August. In 
August, 1931, crude imports totaled 2,702,- 
000 barrels and refined products totaled 
3,216,000 barrels.” | 

Exports of all petroleum products in | 
August totaled 8,142,000 barrels, and im- | 
|ports were 3,434,000 barrels. In July, the | 
grand total of exports was 6,948,000 bar- | 
/rels and imports were 2,414,000 barrels. 
| Exports of specific refined products in 
August were, gasoline, 2,262,000 barrels: | 
kerosene, 998,000 barrels; gas and fuel oil, | 
1,160,000 barrels, and lubricating oils, 657,- | 
|000 barrels. | 
| 


‘Pressure on Banks 


| For Liquidity Eases 








‘Time and Demand Deposits | 
Both Show Advances | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
indebtedness to both the Federal reserve | 
|banks and other banks. 

Most of their funds for investing or} 
lending have been placed in Government | 
securities by the banks. Weekly reporting | 
member banks increased their holdings of 
|Government securities by $422,000,000 dur- 
jing the week of Sept. 14-21, when the 
Government floated two new issues, one of 
| fairly long maturity. | 
During the same week that they were) 
investing heavily in Government issues | 
| the weekly reporting member banks were | 
| cutting down their holdings of commercial | 
Holdings of | 

jother than Government securities fell by, 
} $11,000,000 during the week, and the total | 


| 





PusLIsHED WITHO 


Extension Waived 
For Railroad Loan 





I. €. C. Permits Advance of $1,- 
200,000 to ‘Nickel Plate’ 


For’ Interest 





The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
(Nickel Plate) Railroad will be permitted 
to borrow $1,200,000 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to pay taxes and 
interest on bonds due Oct. 1 without 


waiting for the agreement of holders of | 


its 6 per cent gold notes to extend 75 per 


cent of the principal thereof for three 
years, according to a report made public 
Sept. 26 by the Commission. 

The requirement of extension by the 
note holders, however, was retained as to 
the remaining $5,600,000 of the loan ap- 


| proved by the Commission on Sept. 10. 


The action was taken, it was expalined, 
upon representations by the Nickel Plate 
that the time was too short to permit the 
securing of the extensions as required by 
the Commission and that serious con- 
sequences would result from the failure of 


| the railroad to meet its bond interest 


due Oct. 1. 

The original approval by the Commis- 
sion included a condition that before any 
advance be made upon the loan of $6,- 
800,000, the railroad should deposit with 


the Corporation evidence that the holders | 


of substantiallly all of the notes would ex- 
tend 75 per cent of the principal. This 
made the condition applicable to $1,183,- 
135 for the payment of bond interest and 
$16,865 for taxes. 

The Commission also received applica- 
tions from the Erie Railroad for a $6, 
800,000 3-year loan to meet interest and 
other obligations and from the Gainesville 


;and Northwestern Railroad for $22,000 for 


current accounts, repairs and anticipated 
deficits. 


Electricity Utilized 
To Slaughter Swine 
In French Abattoirs 








Commerce Department Says 


New Device Eliminates | 
Suffering and Leaves the 


Brain Intact 





Electricity is used,in slaughtering in 
French abattoirs, according to a repost to 
the Commerce Deparement from Counsul 


Hugh S. Fullertan, Lyon Fanrce. Instead of 
an 


striking the animal with a mallet, 
electric-current cap is utilized. 

This new device, developed by a French 
veterinary surgeon and a German en- 


gineer, which shcoks the animal into in-| 


sensibility, has met with great favor in 
abatioirs of Lyon, according to the re- 
port. The device consists of a set of elec- 
trodes in the form of a light helmet which 
is placed on the head of the animal and 
charged with electric current. One charge 


is said to keep the animal in this condi- | 


tion from 15 to 20 minutes in which time 
it can be slaughtered, it is stated. So far 
the new apparatus has only been used on 
swine. 

Advantages of the device as described by 
municipal authorities, include the reduc- 


tion of the risk of the swine becoming 
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Russian Acreage 
' Of Crops Shown 


| To Be Increasing 





Need for Imports of Cotton 
By Soviet States Will Be 
Sharply Reduced, Says 
Agriculture Department 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

| been recorded. Wheat exports in 1930-31, 
‘following the excellent crop of 1930, were 
the largest of the postwar period, while 
| cotton production has advanced so far as 
| to greatly reduce the need for imports. 
“Actually the five-year period does not 
}end until Oct. 1, 1933, but in 1930 it was 
Officially decided to complete the first 
planned period at the end of 414 years and 


begin the second ‘Five-year Plan’ on Jan, 
| 1, 1933. 


Collective Farming 


“Great strides, far exceeding the speci- 
| fications of the ‘Five-year Plan’ have also 
;been made in the development of state 
| and collective farming and its mechaniza- 
jtion. As recently as 1929 state and col- 
|lective farms accounted for a little more 
than 5 per cent of the total acreage sown. 
;}In 1932 such farms covered 78 per cent 
j of the acreage. A shortage of skilled 
|Managerial and technical personnel and 
jlack of incentive on the part of the 
| peasants seriously hindered the prompt 
; execution of tillage, sowing and harvest- 
ing operations, a matter of considerable 
importance in view of tre arid conditions 
under which so large a share of the Rus- 
sian crop production is being carried on. 

“The total Russian acreage remained 
practically stationary for 1932 as against 
1931 and was below the area planned. 
More important, however, is the reduction 
in the area of most of the important ce- 
reals, including wheat. The important 
Spring wheat acreage this year not only 
failed to increase in accordance with the 
plan, but preliminary estimates indicate a 
10 per cent reduction from 1931 levels. 


Prospects for Crops 

“On the other hand, cotton, sugar beets 
and various other indusfrial and minor 
grain crops show larger acreages this year. 
Cotton, however, did not increase as much 
as was planned. While no statistical es- 
timates of the 1931 cereal crops are avail- 
able, it is known that 1931 was a year of 
severe drought in eastern and southeastern 
Russia, which reduced seriously the wheat 
outturn and caused both a food and feed 
shortage in some sections. Fall sowings 
|in 1931 were delayed, as were Spring sow- 
jings in 1932. Weather conditions in the 
latter part of this Summer were unfavor- 
|able to both growth and harvest, and in- 
dications are for a 1932 wheat crop ap- 
| preaching nearer to that of 1931 than the 
good crop of 1930. 

“Thus far this season procurings of 
grain have been characterized by numer- 
ous unfavorable factors, and the outlook, 
despite a reduciion in the procurement 
/plan from 1931, appears even less favor= 
| able than last year, when procurings also 
| were backward. Concessions in the matter 








| Of private trading to peasants were made 
|On a limited scale but it is still too early 
| to say what the results of this policy will 
| be and how it may affect the virtual gov- 
|ernment monopoly of the domestic grain 
| trade. 
Livestock Shortage 

“In livestock, a considerable shortage 


violent and out of control during the kill-| appears to exist including draft animals, 


ing. It is also pointed out that suffering 
by the animal is practically eliminated 
and that the brain remains intact. The 
cost of the electrical energy necessary to 
operate the device is said to be negligible 
and the apparatus itself, which is simple 
in construction, can be used almost in- 


| definitely. 


Up to the present time the electrical 
anaesthesia has not been applied to larger 
animals such as cows, horses and oxen, 
but it is thought that sheep, goats and even 
calves may be rendered unconscious by the 
new apparatus. It is also probable, the 
report states, that further experiments 
may result in the develpment of the device 
for use in all slaughtering operations.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 


|which is affecting the crop production 
| schedule unfavorably. Most of the live- 
| stock losses were incidental to the vigor- 
| ous “collectivization” campaign of 1929-30. 
| “The U. S. S. R. foreign trade in farm 
| products is predominantly from an export 
standpoint as imports are relatively insig- 
nificant. Statistics of Russian foreign 
trade are available at the time of writing 
|for the calendar years 1930 and 1931 and 
| the first four months of 1532. These figures 
| show that while general world trade con- 
| ditions were considerably depressed the 
| quantity of most commodities exported in 
| 1931 from Russia increased over the pre- 
| ceding year. The value of the exports, 
however, declined as a result of the lower 
yrice level of most commodities.” 
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Home Loan Board 


Names Directors | 
Of Two Districts 


Officers Are Announced for 
Banks to Be Located in 


Little Rock, Ark., and in 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
added that progress is being made In selec- | 
tion of the directors, nine of whom must | 
come from the building and loan or other | 
home financing businesses of the district | 
for which they are named. 

The announcements follow in full text: 

Bank at Little Rock 

Franklin W. Fort, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, announced | 
today (Sept. 26) the group of 11 directors 
for the Sixth District Federal Home Loan | 
Bank at Indianapolis, Ind. 

This makes the fourth of the regional | 
directorates to be completed. Those pre- | 
viously announced were the fifth and 
twelfth districts. 

In making the announcement, the 
Board pointed out the law required 9 of 
the 11 directors of each regional bank to 
be selected from men connected with the | 
home financing business and that their | 
successors must be officers or directors of | 
institutions which owned stock in the, 
bank. 

As to the other two directors, no limi- 
tation is made by the statute and these 
two directors are being selected as repre- | 
sentatives of the public interest. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank for the | 
sixth district, which comprises the States | 
of Indiana and Michigan, is to be located | 
at Indianapolis, Ind., with a minimum | 
capital of $8,000,000. The two directors | 
representing the public interest are J. | 





Pay Cut Proposed 





In Ohio Civil List 


Reduced Compensation of State 
And Local Officials and 
Employes Recommended 





Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 26. | 


Revision of salaries of State officials and 


| employes to effect an estimated savings to 


the State of $1.500,000 a year and of 


;county and township officers and em- 


ployes to effect an additional savings of 
several millions a year in public expendi- 
ture has been recommended to Governor 
George White by his special committee on 
governmental economy. 

Accompanying 
prepared by the committee for introduc- 
tion 'n the Legisiature at its special ses- 
sion convening Sept. 27, proposing a scale 
of salary cuts for State, county and town- 
ship officials and employes. 


The bill provides a reduction of 5 per) 


cent of the first $1,000 of any annual sal- 
ary or wage or any portion thereof; a re- 
duction of 10 per cent of that portion of 


|any annual salary or wage in excess of 


$1,000 up to and including $5,000, and a 
reduction of 15 per cent of that portion of 
any annual salary or wage in excess of 
$5,000. 


Transfer of Duties 


Made in Personnel 
Classification Board 


Civil Service Commission 
Announces Shift of Fune- 
tions to New Division Ef- 
fective Oct. 1 


Walter Drake, of Detroit, former Assistant | * 


Secretary of Commerce, and S. Rudolph | 
Light, of Kalamazoo, Mich., former vice | 


resident of the Upjohn Chemical Co., announced that the transfer of several | frontiers. 
Bi Pd | functions of the Personnel Classification 


| Board to a new division of the Commission | not have existed. Without these facilities 


Kalamazoo. 
Ninth District Directors 


The Civil Service Commission has just 


| 
| 


the report was a bill} 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| President Hoover in an address Sept. 26 
at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
jnew Post Office Department Building! 
| praised the accomplishments of the postal | 
| Service as a “factor second to no other in 
| the upbuilding and develpoment of mod- 
ern America.” 

Mr. Hoover traced the growth of the 
postal service and said that it had 
|constantly enlarged and broadened its 
facilities and had steadily grown in use- 
fulness. “Today,” he stated, “it threads | 
through the daily social and business life 
of our people, and extends its benefits to 
every city, hamlet, and fireside in the 
land.” 

“In the future, as in the past, the en-| 
largement of its service will bring increased 
abundance to the commercial, the social | 
and the spiritual life of all of our citizens,” 
the President declared. ; 

The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, and Senator Smoot (Rep.), of | 

| Utah, chairman of the Public Buildings | 
| Commission, also participated in the 


ceremony. 

Mr. Brown traced the growth of post 
| office facilities since the appointment of 
| the first Postmaster General under Presi- 
dent Washington and told of the influence 
exerted by the Department upon the de- 
velopment of the Nation’s transportation 
| industries. ® 
| “Just as today the Government is ex- 
tending its aid through the postal service 
to the air transport industry as it strug- 
| gles to establish itself as an integral part 
of the Nation’s transportation system, so 
| the Post Office Department of 80 years 
ago, through the medium of railroad mail 
contracts, gave support to the struggling 
| railroads as they undertook to extend their 
| lines and their service to our furthermost 
Without the mails, our early 
| stage lines and our early railroads could 





The nine directors representing the |t0 be known as the Division of Personnel | for communication and transportation, our 
home financing business for the sixth dis- | Classification will be effective Oct. 1. The| country could have been colonized and de- 


trict are: 


F. 8S. Cannon, of Indianapolis, president, | 


| announcement follows in full text: 


1. The following duties of the Personnel 


Railroadmen’s Building and Savings Associ- | Classification Board will be transferred to 


ation. 

Mark L. Dickover, of Valparaiso, Ind., secre- 
tary, Valparaiso Building Loan-Fund and Sav- 
ings Association. 


F/M. Boone, of South Bend, Ind., treas- 
er, Building and Loan Association, South 
end. | 


Arthur F. Hall, of Fort Wayne, Ind., presi- 
dent, Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 

Charles N. Remington, of Grand Rapids, | 
Mich., Grand Rapids Mutual Building ,and | 
Loan Association. 

H. T. Donaldson, of Lansing, Mich., Union 
Building and Loan Association, Lansing. 

Grant H. Longnecker, of Benton Harbor,! 
Micn., Peoples avings Association, Benton 
Harbor. 

William C. Walz, of Ann Arbor, Huron Val- 
ley Building and Savings Association. 

Myron H. Gay, of Muncie, Ind., yice presi- 
dent of the Peoples-Muncie Building and 
Lagan Association. ’ 

Franklin W. Fort, chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, an- 
nounced today (Sept. 26) the group of 
directors for the Ninth District of the 
Federal Hiome Loan Bank System. 

Tnois makes the third of the regional 
directorates to be completed. Those pre- 
viously announced were for the fifth and 
twelfth districts. 

In making the announcement, the 
Boavd pointed out the law required 9 of 
the 11 directors of each regional bank to 
be selected from men connected with the 
home financing business and that their | 
successors must be officers or directors of | 
institutions which owned stock in the 
bank. | 

As to the other two directors, no limita- | 


tion is made by the statute and these two} ys 


directors are being selected as representa- 
tives of the public interest. ; 

The Federal Home Loan Bank for the 
Ninth District, which comprises the States | 
of Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and New Mexico, is to be located at Little | 
Rock, Ark., with a minimum capitaliza- 
tion of $10,000,000. The two directors rep- 
resenting the public interest are Mr. A. 
D. Geoghegan, president of the Southern 
Cotton Oil Company, of New Orleans, and 
Mr. J. F. Lucey, president of the Lucey 
Petrcleum Company, of Dallas, Tex. 

The nine directors representing the 
home financing business, for the Ninth 
District, are: 

Philip Leiber, of Shreveport, La., president 
of the Shreveport Mutual Building Associa- 
tion, and first vice president of the United 


States Building and Loan League. 
W. C. Ermon, of New Orleans, 


president 
of the Equitable Homestead Association, and 
president of the Homestead Clearing House 
Association. 

J. C. Leigh, of Little Rock, Ark., vice presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Building and Loan 
Association. 

R. H. McCune, of Roswell, N. Mex., secre- 
tary of the Roswell Building and Loan As- 
sociation, and president of the New Mexico 
League of Building and Loan Associations. 

O. W. Boswell, of Paris, Tex., secretary 
of the Paris Building and Loan Association, 
and president of the Texas League of Build- 
ing and Loan Asseciations. 

E. E. Shelton, of Dallas, Tex., president of 
the Dallas Building and Loan Association. 

I. Friedlander, of Houston, Tex., president, 
Gibraltar Savings and Building Association, 
and second vice president of the United States 
Building and Loan League. 

Gordon H. Campbell, of Little Rock, Ark., 
director, Arkansas Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation. 

E. H. Bradshaw, Jackson, Miss., member of 
the firm of Bradshaw & Hoover, insurance. 


American Belting 


In Wider Demand 


Export Trade Increases, Says 


Commerce Department 

A steadily increasing participation by 
the United States in world exports of ma- 
chinery belting is revealed in a study cf 
international trade in this commodity just 
issued by the Commerce Department. Ten 
years ago, the study shows, American ex- 
ports of belting constituted 18.8 per cent 
of total world trade; in 1924 the ratio had 
risen to 19.3 per cent; in 1926 to 22.2 per 
cent; in 1928 to 22.6 per cent while in 
1930, the last year for wh@gh figures are 
presented, it stood at 22.7 per cent. 


Although Great Britain has maintained | Ralph Simpson, Assistant State Highway 


its world leadership, its share in the total 
world belting trade has dropped from 42 


| the Civil Service Commission and become | 


the functions of a new division to be 


| known as the Division of Personnel Classi- | 
| fication: 


a. To ascertain the facts as to the duties 
and responsibilities of positions within the 


Write Class Specifications 
b. To write class specifications as pro- 
vided for in the Classification Act, setting 
forth classification standards and con- 
taining titles of classes and statements of 


duties and responsibilities, and statements | 


of minimum qualifications which are nec- 
essary to such duties and the exercise of 
such responsibilities. 

c. To classify positions into classes and 


|into the services and grades of the com- | 


pensation schedules laid down by Congres 
in the Classification Act as amended. 
d. On own initiative, to conduct surveys 
or classification audits of groups of posi- 
tions for the purpose of discovering the 
need for and making any classification 
adjustments on account of changes in 
sitions since they were last allocated. 
e. To maintain the files of personnel 
classification sheets and correlated files. 


Performing of Surveys 
2. The duty of performing surveys and 
making recommendations in connection 
with the revision of the efficiency rating 
system and research in connection with 
the theory and practice of classification 


ion. 
3. The duty of passing upon reductions 
and separations in connection with effi- 


ciency rating work shall be transferred to | 
the Service Recore and Retirement Divi- | 


sion. 

4. The duty of hearing and determining 
appeals in connection with allocation mat- 
ters shall be transferred to the Board of 
Appeals and Review. 

5. The Division of Personnel Classifica- 
tion shall ascertain: 
responsibilities involved in the positions to 


be established within the several grades, | 


(2) the minimum: qualifications required 
for the satisfactory performance of such 
duties and tasks, and (3) the titles given 
to said positions, exercising care that such 
titles accurately describe the duties of the 
positions involved. 





‘Full License Application 


Of Norfolk Airport Denied 


Richmond, Va., Sept. 26. 


Application of the Norfolk Airport, Inc., 
for a full license has been denied by the 
State Corporation Commission. It is now 
operating under a limited license for- 
bidding student training, taxi flying or 
stunting. 

The application was opposed at a recent 
hearing before the Commission on the 
ground that enlargement of the license 
privileges might tend to block plans for 
expansion of the Hampton Roads naval 
air station at an estimated cost of $2,000,- 


|000. Among those appearing in opposition 


{sion of its license on the ground that it 


per cent in 1922 to 32 per cent in 1930.) 


France ranks third as a shipper of belt- 
ing but is well behind Great Britain and 
the United States. However, its share is 
slowly rising, going from 8.2 per cent to 
12.8 per cent in the 10-year period. 
American exports of rubber belting are 


was Representative Menalcus Lankford 
(Rep.), of Norfolk, Va., member of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, who said 
that he was hopeful of getting a bill 
through Congress at its next session pro- 
viding funds for expansion of the naval | 
air station. 

The Norfolk Airport asked for at 
| 


is now losing money on its operation. 





Indiana Road Contracts 
To Set Minimum Wage 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 26. 

A minimum wage clause, calling for not 
less than 30 cents per hour for common | 
labor will be written into all Indiana State | 
highway contracts, it was announced by| 


Director. | 

This is in conformity withthe Weiss | 
law passed by the recent special session | 
of the Indiana Legislature, Mr. Simpson! 
explained. The law requires that the mini- | 


|mum’ wage be written in all construction | 


widely distributed throughout the world, | 


the study shows. Ten of the 2 leading 
markets for this product are in Europe, 
three in North America, four in South 
America, five in Asia, and three in Africa. 
All the European markets discussed in the 


report, except Finland, export consider- | 


able quantities of belting, and each of 
these countries is a competitor in the in- 
ternational trade. It is a trfbute to Amer- 


ican product and salesmanship, the re- 
port declares, that 11 out of our 25 leading 
markets are strong competitors in the ex- 
port belting trade, while several of the 
ethers also produce belting for their local 
markets—(Depatrment of Commerce.) 


i 
{ 
{ 


i; Dr. Amos J. Hostetler. 


contracts and be the same as that paid/| 
for similar labor employed directly by the 
State. 

The Highway Commissioners decided on 
State-wide application of a 30-cent mini- 
mum, it was announced. 


| 
| 


Dr. Creagor Is Appointed 
To Indiana Health Board 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 26. | 


Dr. Frank W. Creagor, Indianapolis | 
dermatogolist and professor of dermatology | 
at the Indiana Medical School, has been | 
appointed to the State Board of Health to 
fill the vecancy caused by the death of 
j 


po- | 


shall be transferred to the Research Divi- | 


(1) The duties and | 


| veloped but slowly, if at all,” he declared. 


|Declared Important 
Step in Building Plans 


The construction of the new post office 


“ |puilding, Senator Smoot asserted, is an 


important step in the development of the 


| 


|capital which, as now projected, will be 
finished in two or three years. The new 
| post office structure, he said, “will con- 
{tribute magnificently to the beauty and 
| dignity of the Nation's capital.” 

Mr. Smoot expressed gratification that 
| with the laying of the cornerstone of the 
|new building “imperatively needed facil- 
|ities for the work of our most familiar 
governmental activity” is being provided. 

The address of President Hoover follows 
in full text: 

In September, 1793, President Washing- 
ton laid the corner stone of the Capitol. 
We meet today in the course of a nation- 
wide commemoration of the 200th anni- 
versary of Washington's birth to set, with 
the same trowel which he used 139 years 
ago, the corner stone of a new building 
for the administration of the postal serv- 
ice, which had its origin during Washing- 
ton’s administration. 

Washington was responsible for the 
original plan of this city. It was a plan 
, which permitted its orderly and beautiful 
expansion. This building is set into that 
| plan and is well fitted to further beautify 
the city. 

This ceremony today has an especial 
significance to the people of the City of 
New York, for it was there that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States began its 
functions under the Constitution, and 
there was first organized the General 
Post Office, as it was then called. I ex- 
tend greetings to those who are assembled 
in that city today to celebrate these be- 
ginnings of our Government and to do 
honor to Washington's memory. 


Early Communication 
Through Postal Service 


In those beginning days the country 
was sparsely settled; travel was difficult; 
post offices were widely separated; and the 
postal service was primitive, slow and 
costly. But it was the sole means of com- 
|municetion among the States, and the 
new Government acted vigorously to in- 
crease its efficiency. By the time of the 
|removal of the Government to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the year 1800, the 
United State Post Office was firmly es- 
tablished. 
| Postal facilities were looked upon by 
|our early statesmen not merély as an end 
in themselves, but as a powerful instru- 


|mentality for national unity and national | 


| growth. In the first years of the Republic, 
| the mails followed the pioneers into our 
|inland territory, and as the great tide of 
|migration set toward the West, it was 
the rapidly multiplying post routes and 
the dependable communication which they 


| afforded with the eastern seaboard that | 
made possible the eventual extension of | 


|our frontiers to the Pacific. 

| Since those early days, the Postal Serv- 
;ice has been a factor second to no other 
lin the upbuilding and development of 
modern America. It has constantly en- 
\zarged and broadened its facilities and 
has steadily grown in usefulness. Today 


it threads through the daily social and 
business life of all our people, and ex- 
tends its benefits to every city, hamlet, 
and fireside in the land. 

It furnishes quick communication for 





, 


| 


PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Sept. 26, 1932 


9:45 a. m—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 

11:15 a. m.—Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, called to discuss the silver ques- 
tion. 

11:30 a. m.—Representative Rogers 
(Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., called to dis- 
cuss matter pertaining to her State. 





11:45 a. m—R. F. Bicknell, of Boise, | 


Idaho, called to pay his respects. 

12 noon.—Representative 
(Rep.), of Portland, Maine, called. 

12:15 p. m.—Leland W. Cutler, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, called to discuss a proposed 
loan by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for the San Francisco-Oakland 
toll bridge, a $75,000,000 project. 

3:30 p. m.—The President left to make 
an address at the cornerstone laying of 
the new Postoffice Department Building. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Beedy 


Importance of Postal Service 
In National Development Cited 


1 
| 
} 
| 


Growth of Post Office Traced by President at Industrial Labor 
Laying of Cornerstone for Building 


business and industry, transports the 
products of the farm to the city dweller, | 
brings the goods of the manufacturer and 
the merchant to the farmer’s gate, de- 
livers newspapers, magazines, and books 
into the remotest homes, protides a safe 
means for transmitting money and valu- 
ables, carries messages of gladness and of 
sorrow between families and friends, and 


‘Lower Standards | Bamboo Proposed 


Said to Exist for 





Advancement Made Over) 
Long Period Now Being 
Abrogated, Director of 
Women’s Bureau States 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


se ab e* ‘Wheat Estimates 
‘ ew t e | a e 
Smee spre ©© Todieate Decline 


In World Supply 


Available Grain Outside of 
Russia and China Said to 
Be Less Than Total for 
The Last Season 





Mill in Africa to Supply Lon- 
don Newspapers, Commerce 
Department Is Told 


| 
s 





Bamboo will be used as a raw material 
for the making of newsprint from a mill 
to be established at Nairobi, Kenya Col- | 
ony, Africa, to supply London newspapers, ; 
according to a report from Vice Consul 
Oscar Thompson, Nairobi, made public by 
the Commerce Department. 

A concession of 50 square miles of forest 
in Kenya Colony was recently granted to} 


Charles Udall (Continued from Page 1.] 


of Nairobi, the . report | 


| water standards of better times and former | 


makes neighbors of our most widely sepa- 
rated communities. 


progress. And among the workers women | 
are being carried to the lowest @vels of 

Ss 
Extent of Postal all, because in general they have been ex- 


Personnel Ie a . ‘ . ploited more than men in regard to long 
e £0 € establishment is not @! 1 ours and low wages. 


machine; it is a living service of thou- | bees . | 
sands of skillful and devoted men and | Statistics give us some measure of the | 
women. Two, hundred and fifty thousand recent ebb tide for workers in the industrial 
persons are regularly and continuously | World. Let us turn first to the figures fur- 
engaged in handling the United States |nished by an employers’ organization—the | 
mails, and 60,000 others are given part- | Nation Industrial Conference Board. Its} 
time or contract employment by the Post |Treports show that the average weekly | 
Office Department. The esteem and affec- | earnings for both men and women in 25| 
tion in which the Postal Service is held | manufacturing industries dropped about 
by all our citizens is a deserved tribute to |30 per cent from June, 1931, to June, 1932. 
the unfailing fidelity of these efficient and|At the latter date the average weekly 





stated, who is reported to have succeeded 
interesting one of the leading newspaper | 
groups in the enterprise to the extent that | 
agreements have been signed, machinery 
ordered, and a mill is to be built near 
Kijabe, about 45 miles northeast of 
Nairobi. 

Capital invested is reported to be about 
£500,000, and the mill is expected to be} 
completed within the next 12 months. It) 
will have a capacity of about 40,000 tons | 
a year.—(Department of Commerce.) 


Value of Production 





bushel on Aug. 12 is reported to have 
caused dissatsfaction. and complaint 
among the French farmers and resulted 
in the bringing of great pressure on the 
government to institute relief measures. 

Following the declines of late July and 
early August, however, prices of domes= 
tic wheat on continental markets showed 
some improvement. At Paris prices rose 
from 122 cents per bushel on Aug. 10 to 
128 cents on Sept. 7; at Berlin, from 131 
cents per bushel om’ Aug. 7 to 136 cents 
on Sept:-7; and at Milan, from 135 cents 
on Aug. 3 to 149 cents on Sept. 7. 


The spread between Liverpool and Chi- 


|cago futures widened to a more nearly 


normal differential. On Sept. 14, at clos- 


| comprehensive ptblic “buildings program | 
| scope of the Classification Act as amended. | authorized by Congress for the Nation’s 


| honorable public servants. 

Since the establishment of the Post 

Office Department under President Wash- 
ington, the number of post offices has in- 
creased from 75 to 48,532; the number of 
postal employes, from 118 to more than a 
| quarter of a million; the mileage of post 
routes, frofh 2,000 to more than a million 
and a half; and the postal revenues, from 
$25,000 to $700,000,000 a year. The service | 
must constantly be enlarged and extended 
| to satisfy the increasing demands which 
are made upon it. The Postal Establish- 
ment is an instrumentality which exists to 
serve all the people and which in its proper 
sphgre should require little or no support 
from the public Treasury. 

Thirty-two years ago the Post Office De- 
partment moved its offices into the build- 
ing which it at present occupies. In these 
32 years, the population of the country has | 

| increased by 65 per cent, but the postal | 
| business. has increased sevenfold. 

And so today we lay the corner stone of | 
| the new building which is to house the ex- 
| ecutive offices of this enlarged and growing 

institution for the next generation. In the 

|future, as in the past, the enlargement | 
of its services will bring increased abun- 
dance to the commercial, the social and 
| the spiritual life of all our citizens. 








‘Paint Manufactures | 


earnings for-women were $10.70, and the 
average for men $17,17. Incidentally the 
double wage standard is like a two-edeged | 
sword. It works an injustice to women 
and tends to lower men’s wages, especially | 
in a time of subnormal employment like} 
the present, when women can be easily | 
substituted for men in many types of | 
work. | 





Declines Noted 


Other representative wage data are 
furnished by the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, showing that from June, 1930, 
to June 1932, employment in a large num- | 
ber of typical factories declined 33 per cent | 
and pay rolls decreased 54 per cent. We} 
hear wage cuts justified on the basis of a 
great, reduction in prices. In this same 
two-year period, however, the cost of liv- 
ing dropped only 18 per cent. 

Rapid contraction of home markets 
naturally has followed. This has led to 
increased unemployement, greter under- 
consumption, and wirespread poverty in a 
country wealthy in natural and industrial 
resources. 

Another paradoxical situation is found 
in the long hours existing in a number of 
factories throughout the country, despite 


the dismissal of workers, part-time em- | 
ployment, and greatly shortened schedules | 


in so many other plants. The Women’s 
Bureau has evdence of firms working their 


jing prices, the spread between @hicago 


Of Morticians’ Good 
or Icians 00 S |September and Liverpool October’ futures 
D li d L Y was 9% cents per bushel, while Kansas 
City was 14% cents below Liverpool. Un- 
ec ine ast ear der present conditions such spreads seem 
; about sufficient to develop a free export 
v ;movement of wheat from the United 
Output for 1931 Reduced states. The spread between December fu- 
- tures at Chicago and Liverpool has been 
To $67,791,000 Com- much smaller, however, 5% cents per 
Ts bushel (Sept. 14) being the largest spread 
pared With $84,279,249 |recorded (on the basis of clésing prices) 

As Reported for 1929 during the period Sept. 1 to Sept. 20. 
cena aan Effect of Spreads ; 
The value of the morticians’ goods pro-| The maintenance of spreads sufficient 
duced in the United States in 1931 was/|for a free export movement over any con- 
$67,791,000, compared with $84,279,249 in| Siderable period of time would result in 
1929, the last preceding year for which a/a@ reduction of United States carryover 
census of manufactures was taken, accord-| into next year. With a crop of only 715,- 
|ing to information recently made public | 000,000 bushels and the prospect of a total 
by the Census Bureau of the Department | domestic consumption of about 660,000,0000 
of Commerce. This class of goods/| bushels during 1932-33 it would be neces- 
includes caskets, embalming fluids, metal | sary to export only about 55,000,000 bushels 
grave vaults, burial garments, and similar to prevent the carry-over from increasing. 
products, it was explained. | This is less than half the amount of the 
Wage Decline 14 Per Cent |smallest export recorded during any of 

‘ the past 20 crop years. 

“nen additional information Crop prospects in the Southern Hemi- 
| The number of establishments engaged | fphere ee Se _— Argen- 
in the industry was 395 in 1931 compared | U"® 4n . aS are 
with 414 in 1929. Their wage payments | 88°S have been planted than last year 
fell 14 per cent in the two-year period to, when adverse weather conditions ham- 
pered sowings. Estimates of acreage, to- 





women 10, 11, 12 hours a day, and even | $14,196,000. 


longer with no extra pay for overtime. 
Workers in many instances dare not pro- 
test against a lowering of standards in a 
time when there are thousands of unem- 
ployed at the gates ready to take their 
jobs. 


Decrease for Year 





Value in 1931 Is 38 Per Cent 


Tt o* . 5 + . 
Under1930, Census Shows Saseumeine Geent 


In our welter of difficulties there 1s, 
however, one encouraging trend. And 
(that is the strong current of opinion now 
rolling up in favor of widespread adop- 
tion of a 5-day week as a means of spread- 
ing employment. This is a splendid move 
provided it does not garry with it too 
great a division of the pay ‘envelopes of 
the employed workers, which in so many 
instances have been rendered very meager 
|through wage cutting and part-time sched- 


Paints, varnishes and related products | 
worth $356,670,000 were made last year in 
the United States, a decrease of 38 per 
cent from the 1929 total of $574,879,583, 
according to information from the Census 
of Manufactures just made available by 
the Department of Commerce. 


The following additional information 
was provided: 

Of the 1931 total, $331,838,000 was con- 
tributed by establishments, engaged pri- ules 
marily in the manufacture of these com- ew . i . 
modities and $24,832,000 by establishments | ae ae eee bal cage 
engaged primarily in other lines of man- | 
ufacture. The items that make up the 
1931 total are as follows: Pigments or 
colors (for sale), 1,278,495,000 pounds, 
valued at $68,332,000; paints, $150,840,- 
000; varnishes, japans, and lacquers, $123,- 


| limited earnings of the masses and a mul- 
tiplying of the threadbare spots in our 
economic fabric. More families requiring 


}to the much-needed increase in purchas- | 
| ing power but to a stretching thin of the} 


| The only classification of goods produce 


by the industry which showed an advance 


|for the period was “morticians’ goods and | 


|supplies not reported separately,” which 
|rose from $504,222 to $782,000. 


Value of Production 


The “value of caskets, burial cases, and 
|other morticians’ goods produced in the 
United States in 1931 by establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
| this class of products amounted to $67,- 
| 791,000 ‘at f. o. b. factory prices), a de- 
|crease of 20 per cent as compared with 
$84,279,249 reported for 1929. 

The items which make up the total for 


| 
| 
| 


1931 are as follows: Caskets, $49,854,000; | 


wooden shipping cases, $3,672,000; metal 
grave vaults, $4,958,000; garments, $2,707,- 
000; embalming fluids, $2,206,000; and 
morticians supplies and goods not reported 
separately, $4,394,000. 

This industry, as defined for census pur- 
poses, embraces establishments engaged 
wholly or principally in the manufacture 
|of caskets and coffins, whether of wood 
or of, metal; burial cases; shipping cases; 
morticians’ supplies and accessories, such 


q| gether with early weather indications in 


Australia, suggest that the 1932-33 harvest 
may be about 200,000,000 bushels which 
will not be greatly different from the pro- 
duction of the last harvest. 

In Argentina even less definite indica- 
tions are to be had, as weather conditions 
during September and October are espe- 
cially important in determinting wheat 
yields. Average yields on the area sown 
| this year would result in a harvest of 210,- 
| 000,000 bushels compared with 226,000,000 
estimated as produced in 1931-32. 


‘Alabama House Passes 
Motor Truck Regulations 


Montgomery, Ala., Sept. 26. 
The House has passed a bill (H. 112) 
to regulate and limit the use of motor 
trucks, semitrailers and trailers. It pre- 
scribes a weight limit of 20,000 pounds, a 
maximum width of 96 inches and prohibits 
four-wheel trailers. Milk trucks and trucks 
hauling logs and timber would be exempt 
from the provisions of the law. 


919,000; stains, fillers, putty, and bleached 
Shellac, $13,579,000. The paint output 
comprised the following: Paints in paste 
form, 239,628,000 pounds, valued at $26,- 
030,000; mixed paints, ready to use, 75,- 
128,000 gallons, $118,345,000; water paints 
and calcimines, dry and in paste form, 121,- | 
126,000 pounds, $5,258,000; plastic paints, 
13,140,000 pounds, $1,207,000. 

This industry, as defined for census 
|purposes, embraces establishments en- 
gaged wholly or principally in the manu- 
facture of pigments or colors (other! 
than bone black, carbon black, and lamp-| 
black), paints in paste form, mixed paints 


ready for use, varnishes, lacquers, japans, | 


partial relief in places of fewer families 
in need of total relief would be the 
result. 

For 50 years shorter work hours with 
better wages has been a fundamental prin- 
ciple in labor circles. In 1926 the labor 
movement recommended the 5-day week 
as a standard to be established in indus- 
try in view of the increased productivity 
of machines. Today we find a growing 
enthusiasm among employers for a 5-day 
week or shortened schedule in some form. 


Many are beginning to realize that the | 


best way to manage our system of mass 
| production with machines doing more and 
more work is not to have fewer and fewer 


as burial garments, gloves, and slippers, 
|casket linings and draperies, ambulance 
| baskets, door draperies, lowering devices, 
couches, embalming tables, and embalming | 
| fluids. | 


President Asks Delay 
In Rail Wage Parleys 


| [Continued from Page 1.) 

|last week expressed the view both to the 

representatives of railway labor and to 

the leading railway presidents who have 

|conferred with him, that he felt that it 
Trenton, N. J., Sept. 26.|is desirable that this question should be 

The State Banking Commissioner, Wil- | deferred at the present time. 
liam H. Kelly, has sent a letter to each| “The present agreement does not expire 
of the 1,555 building and loan associations | until Feb. 1 next. The President’s view 


|New Jersey Building Units 
| Permitted to Join System 
| 


\ 


in New Jersey granting blanket permis- | was that it might be well agreed to defer 
sion to become members of the Federal further discussion until the end of the 


| workers but shorter and shorter hours. 


The number of paint and varnish fac- Five-day Week Urged 
tories decreased from 1,063 to 1,010, or 5| What we need for the good of all is a 
per cent, between 1929 and 1931. The av- real five-day week, one that will mean not 


enamels, fillers, stains, etc. 


erage number of wage earners in the in- only increased employment but increased | 


dustry, excluding salaried officers and purchasing power. 
employes, declined 24 per cent from 29,-| are to keep pace with the rapid develop- 
211 to 22,300, while wages decreased 31 ment of productive facilities, the system 
per cent, fro $42,244,695 to $29,122,000. of shortened working time must be com- 


The cost,of materials, containers, fuel bined with payment of a health-and-de- | 


and purchased electric energy for the in- cency wage to all workers. 

dustry fell off 42 per cent, from $334,-! Such a desirable high water-mark can 
132,065 in 1929 to $348,855,000 last year,| be reached only if the various forces— 
and the value added by manufacture de-| employers, workers, economists, awd the 
creased 33 per cent, from $234,843,773 to Government—cooperate. We need to 
$156,262,000. stand firm and prevent the lowering of 
the standards achieved in past decades. 
| We need a long pull, a strong pull, and 
a pull all together in order to make greater 
progress—to attain shorter hours and to 
| guarantee a job and security to all work- 
ers. We need some form of efficient eco- 
nomic planning if we are to reach a 
higher level, safe from the buffets of pos- 
sible depressions. 


State Control of Safety 
In Industry Is Discussed 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
adopted by the association last year, it was 
reported by the Legislation Committee. 
Cooperation of the individual commissions 
{in this work was requested. 

The Forms Committee submitted five 
uniform report forms which have been 


Use of Cotton Gains 


If domestic markets 


home loan banks. 

The authorization, which is required by 
an act of this year’s Legislature, was 
asked by the New Jersey Building and 
| Loan League. 


|year as the general economic situation 
|would be much clearer at that time, and 
|negotiations could be based on a better 
realization of the actual circumstances 
| existing.” 








All this for $3 


Book- 


AT 
THE 


prepared in cooperation with the National | 
Council on Compensation Insurance. Sid- | 
ney W. Wilcox, of the New York Labor | 
Department, chairman of the committee, 
said that in 38 States 397 different claim 
| forms are required, varying from 33 in 
one State to only one in another. 
| A committee of the National Council, | 
headed by H. J. Richardson, secretary-| 
treasurer, met later today with Mr. Wil- 
| cox’s committee for further discussion of 
|the matter. The plan is to obtain ap- 
proval and adoption of the uniform forms 
in all States as an economy and efficiency 
measure. 

President Leonard said: “There is every 
reason to believe that rate increases made | 
imperative by the unprecedented situation 
affecting workmen’s compensation will 
swing downward as industrial activity, 
|swings upward.” He said that sufficient 
| revenue to take care of obligations to de- | 
4pendents and injured workers is impera- 
| tive but that “only absolutely necessary 
| rate increases” should be put into effect. 
He noted a “tendency on the part of 
|many in the medical profession to pro- 
|long medical care unnecessarily, and for | 
imany claimants to try to remain on com- 
|pensation payments for a longer period 
| because of the uncertainty of securing em- 
| ployment. 

“This is a time when it is necessary 
| that’ the administration of workmen's com- 
| pensation should be given considerable at- 
| tention by the legislatures and by the 
courts in the various States,” he said. 
\“In some States court decisions have giveh 
\friends of the compensation law much 
concern.” 

He reviewed new legislation and impor- 
tant court decisions of the past year. 


| 
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| month of August were practically the same 


In Central Europe | 


American Product Demanded 
More Widely During August 


Central Europe took more American cot- 
ton during August than in}-he preceeding 
month as well as for August last year, 


according to a report by Consul W. A. 
Leonard, Bremen, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Shipments of cotton from Bremen, Ger- 
many, to Germany and other central 
European countries, averaged 22,000 bales 





OING T 





| weekly, as against 20,000 bales weekly for 


July, a gain of 2,000 bales, and as compared 
with an average of 19,000 bales for August, 
1931. 

Cotton stocks at Bremen, which are 
mainly American, amounted to 305,000 
bales, as compared with 314,000 bales at 
the end of July, and 315,000 bales at the 
end of August, 1931, it was stated. 

Conditions in the German cotton in- 
dustry, it was pointed out, during the 


THE 
SMART 


NEW 


as during the previous months. Some 
spinning mills reported a slightly better 
volume of orders and a better tone is re- 
ported to be prevailing in the cotton goods 
market, although no actual increase in 
sales was reported. While cotton spinners 
agreed to extend the curtailment until 
Sept. 12 cotton weaving mills would not 
continue the curtailment which expired 
on Aug. 20, owing to the opposition of 
some manufacturers who anticipate an im- 
provement in demand,—(Department of | 
Commerce.) ‘ 


private tunnel. 34th Se. at 





o NEW YORK 





Cadillac 


A wonderfully comfortable room with private bath, 
circulating ice water, extra-soft bed. What luxury at $3 
a day! Restaurants now air-cooled! Centrally located. 


Washington Avenue at Michigan Boulevard, Detroit. 






LOW PRICES too at 


YORKER 


$3.50 a day. Imagine paying so little for a room with 
tub and shower, circulating ice water, servidor and 
radio! Low prices, too, for meals at the New Yorker— 
and the food’s superb/ All four restaurants air-cooled. 
Just three minutes from the Pennsylvania Station by 


8th Ave., New York City. 


Both hotels under the direction of Ralph Hitz 
(Saat Sum eE e Racy See AMR ORL ARN oa RT OS MARANA ESET OE OR 
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Avrnonrzep Statements ONLY ARE 


Presenter Merriw, 
Poustisnep WiTrHour COMMENT BY THE Uwnrtrep States 








Minnesota Declared to Have Right | 


To Vote on Income Tax Proposal 





Court Holds Reference to National Banks ai 
Proposed Constitutional Amendment 
Does Not Render It Invalid 





St. Paul, Minn. 
E. T. WINGeT 


v. 
Mrxe Hoi, Secretary OF STATE. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 29264 


Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 23, 1932 


Hour, J—This is an original proceeding | 
in this court instituted by a voter and tax 
yer to restrain the respondent, the 
etary of State, from doing any of the 
acts required of him by law towards sub- 
mitting to the voters at the coming gen- | 
eral election the amendment to the Con-! 
stitution proposed by chap, 420, L 1931, on 
the ground that two alterations or ad- 
mendments are thereby proposed in con- 
travention of Section 1, Art. 14 of the Con- 
stitution. } 

The xespondent moves to discharge the 
order ‘show cause on three grounds, 
viz. (a) that this court has no jurisdiction 
of the subject matter of the controversy, 
(b) that the petition presents no justici- 
able question, and (c) that the facts stated 
in the petition and affidavit do not en- 
title the granting of the relief prayed. 

In the brief respondent asserts first that 
this court is without jurisdiction under 
section 347, Mason’s Minn. St. 1927; and 
secondly, that courts have not jurisdiction 
of the subject matter. Section 347 reads: 
“Whenever it shall appear by affidavit 
presented to any judge of the Supreme 
Court or district court that an error or 
omission has occurred in the printing of 
the name or description of any candidate on 
official ballots, or that any other error has 
been ommitted in perparing or printing the 
ballots, or that the president or secretary 
of any convention has failed to properly 
make or file any certificate of nomination, 
or that the canvassing board of any pri- 
mary election has failed to make and cer- 
tify any nomination, or that the name 
of any person has been wrongfully placed 
upon the ballots as a candidate such judge 
shall immediately order the officer or per- 
son charged with the error or neglect to 
forthwith correct the same, or perform 
his duty, or show. cause why such error 
should not be corrected or such duty per- 
formed.” 

This is substantially the same statute as 
section 48 G. S. 1894 and section 357 G, 
8. 1913, providing for a summary correc- 
tion of ballots to be used at elections, and 
this court entertafhed original jurisdiction 
thereunder in Higgins v. Berg, 74 Minn. 
11, 76 N. W. 788; Davidson v. Hanson, 87 
Minn. 211, 92 N. W. 93; State ex rel. Day 
vy. Hanson, 93 Minn. 178, 102 N. W. 209; 
Fish v. Erickson, 126 Minn, 525, 147 N. W. 
426; Goodspeed v. Schmall, 127 Minn. 
621, 149 N. W. 1069. 

In the case last cited the Secretary of 
State was directed to correct the ballots 
respecting the submission of a proposed 
constitutional amendment. There can be 
no essential difference between submitting 
to the voters a candidate who has no legal 
right to appear on the ballot and submit- 
ting a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution in a form therein prohibited. 
Other cases are State ex rel. v. Berg, 132 
Minn. 426, 157 N. W. 652; State ex rel. v. 
Fisched, 133 Minn. 65, 157 N. W. 907. 


Court Declared 
Without Jurisdiction 


The second point made by respondent 
is that the court has not jurisdiction of 
the subject matter. It must be conceded 
settled by McConaughy v. Secretary, 106 
Minn. 392, 119 N. W. 408, that courts have 
jurisdiction to determine whether an 
amendment to the Constitution proposed 
by the Legislature and submitted to the 
electors was proposed, submitted and rat- 
ified conformably to the mandate of the 
Constitution, so as to become a part 
thereof. But respondent claims that this 
proceeding is premature; that the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment is the 
composite act of the Legislature and the 
electors, and that at no point before the 
fina] act of both may the court interfere. 
And that this also implies that the court 
cannot coerce an official who is charged 
with some ministérial duty in regard to 
the preparation, printing and distribution | 
of the ballots. 

The courts appear divided on the prop-| 
osition. The following sustain respond- 
ent: People ex rel. v. Mills, 30 Colo. 262; | 
Threadgill v. Cross, 26 Okla. 403; State v. 
Thorson, 9 8. D. 149. As supporting peti- 
tioner we cite Livermore v. Waite, 102 
Cal. 113; Crawford v. Gilchrist, 64 Fla. 41; 
Ellingham v. Dye, 178 Ind. 336; Mathews 
v. Turner, 212 Iowa 424; State ex rel. v. 
Hall, 35 N. D. 34. Another case, indicat- 
ing that this court has the power to coerce 
an official to perform a ministerial duty 








by means of the prerogative writs of | 


mandamus and injunction, where matters 
of great public interests are involved, is 
State v. Frear, 148 Wis. 456. 

There seems to be no good reason why 
the court should not interpose to save the 
trouble and expense of submitting a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to a vote, 





Virginia Committee 


To Begin Tax Study 


Legislative Group to Consider 
State Levies on Property 


Richmond, Va., Sept. 26. 
The legislative committee which is to 
make a study of property taxation in Vir- 
ginia will soon begin its work, according 
to an announcement by Governor Pollard. 
Further information was made available 
as follows: 
The committee is composed of three 
Members of the House and two Members 


of the Senate, C. H. Morrissett, State Tax | 


Commissioner, and William R. Shands, 
Director of the State Bureau of Statutory 
Research and Drafting, are ex-officio 
members. 


Under the Virg:nia Segregation Act, the | 


cities and counties of that State receive 
from taxes on veal estate approximately 
$30,090,000 a year Dr. William H. Stauf- 
fer, economist to the Department of Tax- 


if it be not proposed in the form de- 
manded by the Constitution, so that, 
though approved by the electors, the 
courts would be compelled to declare it} 
no part of the Constitution. As said in 
McConaughy v. Secretary of State, supra, 
“the courts have always uniformly ex- 
ercised authority to determine the validity 
of the proposal, submission or ratification 
of constitutional amendments.” And we 
think the trend of our decisions above) 
cited are in line with those cited from 
California, Florida, Indiana, Iowa and 
North Dakota, 


Question of Number 
Of Alterations Proposed 


We must therefore consider the peti-| 
tion on the merits, that is: Does the pro-| 
posed amendment, chapter 420, Laws of 
1931, contain two alterations or amend- 
ments? If it does, the last sentence of| 
section 1, article 14, of the Constitution 
forbids its submission. It reads: “If two 
or more alterations or amendments shall 
be submitted at the same time it shall be| 
so regulated that the voters shall vote 
for or against each separately.” 


Where similar language exists in State| 
Constitutions courts have declared the re- 
quirement mandatory. People v. Sours, 
31 Colo. 369; Hammond v. Clark, 136 Ga. 
313; Crawford v. Gilchrist, 64 Fla. 41; 
McBee v. Brady, 15 Idaho 761; Mathews 
v. Turner, 212 Iowa 424; State v. Secre- 
tary of State, 43 La. 590; State v. Jones, 
106 Miss. 522; State v. Wetz, 40 N. Dak. 
299; State v. Fulton, 99 Ohio St. 168; 
Lozier vy. Alexander Drug Co., 23 Okla. 1; 
Martin v. Marion County, 91 8S. C. 447; 
State v. Herried, 10 8. D., 109; Gottstein 
v. Lister, 88 Wash. 462; State v. Timme, 
54 Wis. 318. 


The title to chap. 420, L. 1931, is: “An! 
act proposing an amendment fo section 1 
of article 9 of the Constitution of the 
State of Minnesota, relating to taxation.” 
The first section of the chapter provides 
that the’ proposed amendment shall take | 
the place of section I, article 9, relating 
to taxation, so that if approved by the 
people section 1 of said article read thus: 

“Section 1. The power of taxation shall 
never be surrendered, suspended or con- 
tracted away. Taxes shall, be uniform 
upon the same class of subjects, and shall 
be levied and collected for public pur- 
poses, but public burying grounds, public 
school houses, public hospitals, academies, 
colleges, universities, and all seminaries 
of learning, all churches, church property 
and houses of worship, institutions of 
purely public charity, and public property 
used exclusively for any public purpose, 
shall be exempt from taxation, and there 
may be exempted from taxation personal 
property not exceeding in value $200, for 
each household, individual, or head of a 


family, as the Legislature thay deter- 
mine. 


Enactment of Law 
On National Banks 


“The Legislature may enact any law re- 
quired to make the taxation of national 
banking associations conform to the laws 
of the United States. Taxes may be im- 
posed upon incomes and on franchises and 
privileges measured by income, including 
income, franchises and privileges of rail- 
road companies, which maybe classified, 
aid which tares may be graduated and 
progressive, and the Legislature may pre- 
scribe reasonable exemptions, and such 
tares may be in lieu, in whole or in part, 
of taxes on any class or classes of real or 
personal property as the Legislature may 
determine. It shall not be necessary to 
submit to a vote of the people any law 
imposing a tax upon income, franchises 
or privileges of railroad companies. And 
any andjall provisions of the Constitution 
of this State inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

“Provided that the Legislature may au- 

thorize municipal corporations to levy and 
collect assessments for local improvements 
upon property benefited thereby without 
regard to cash valuation, and provided 
further, that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to affect, modify or re- 
peal any existing law providing for the 
taxation of the gross earnings of railroads.” 
The portion in italics is new; the rest is 
section 1 as it now stands. 
Petitioner insists that the first sentence 
of the portion in italics is a separate and 
unrelated alteration or amendment to what 
follows in italics. If that be so, the above 
quoted provisions from section 1, article 14 
forbids its submission as one amendment. 
Frankly petitioner admits that although 
what follows the first sentence in italics 
may be separated into several propositions 
yet all are germane or incident to income 
| taxation, and hence are comprehended in 
only one amendment. 





Certain Principles 
Established in Matter 


Courts have announced certain rules or 
principles by which to determine whether 
or not a proposed amendment contains 
|more than one alteration or amendments 
No great divergence is found in the lan- 
guage in which these rules are stated. The 
difficulty comes in the application to the 
concrete case. In State v. Timme, supra, 
it was said: “We think amendments to the 
Constitution which the section above 
quoted requires shall be submitted sepa- 
rately must be construed to mean amend- 
}ments which have different objects and 
| purposes in view. In order to constitute 
more than one amendment, the proposition 
submitted must relate to more than one 
| Subject and have at least two distinct and 
| separate purposes not dependent upon or 
|}connected with each other.”. 

In Jones v. McClaughry, 169 Iowa 281, 
| it was said: “While not more than a sin- 
| gle subject is to be covered by an amend- 
;ment, some latitude necessarily must be 
indulged in asceriaining the real subject 
touched and the purpose to be accom- 
plished, and, within proper limitations, 
| the Legisature may exercise discretion in 
| defining the subject matter to be included 
|in @ proposed amendment. This is neces- 
| sarily involved in the power of proposing 
amendments to the Constitution conferred 
}on that body.” 

The court, in People v. Sours, supra, 





ation, has stated that the average rate on 
this class of property is low when com- 
pared with other jurisdictions. 

Despite this, however, there has been 
widesoread demand from the localities, 


the counties in particular, for a lightening | 


of the tax burden. That end was accom- 
plished in part by the General Assembly 
this year when it authorized the taking 
over for State construction and mainte- 
mance all secondary highways in counties 
to which such a ylan was acceptable. All 
but four counties approved the plan and 
were relieved of road levies. 


\ 


| held: “That an amendment may embrace 
| more than one subject. That if an amend- 
| ment embraces more than one subject said 
| subjects need not be separately submitted 
| if they are germane to the general subject 


nected with or dependent upon the gen- 
eral subject that it might not be desirable 
| that one be adopted and not the other.” 

State v. Wetz.» supra, dealt with an 
amendment to the taxing provisions of the 
| Constitution of North Dakota, which af- 
| fected two existing sections of the Consti- 
| tution of different import and the court 


jbarrel and $1.00 a case; 


of the amendment, and if they are so con- | 


State Assesses Tax 


On Distilled Spirits 


Kentucky. Commission Places 
Valuation on Stocks in 
Bonded Warehouses 








Frankfort, Ky,, Sept. 26. 

Distilled spirits in bonded warehouses 
have just been given a tentative assess- 
ment by the Kentucky Tax Commission. 
The assessmeiit, the same as last year, is 
as follows: 

Whisky and brandy manufactured be- 
fore the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
$40 a barrel and $4.00 a case; gin, $10 a 
barrel and $1.00 a case. 

Distilfed spirits manufactured since the 
adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
four years or older, whisky and brandy, 
$40 a barrel and $4.00 a case; gin, $10 a 


whisky and brandy, $30 a barrel; two years, 
whisky and brandy, $25 a barrel; one 
year, whisky and brandy, $20 a barrel; 
under one year, whisky and brandy, $18 a 


| barrel. 





| said in answer to the argument that two 


subjects were embraced therein: “Per- 
haps this might be true, but amendments 
to the Constitution are not to be analyzed 
until each idea that enters into a com- 
posite thought or purpose is made to stand 
out dissevered from every other idea with 
which it is related. * * * This is not the 
test of the singleness of an amendment. 


|The controlling consideration is the sin- 


gleness of the purpose and the relation- 


| ship to the general subject.” 


Attention Called 


\To ‘Wide Open’ Amendment 


The court then calls attention to the 
fact of the so-called, wide-open tax 
amendment in this State of 1906—Section 
1, Article 9, as it now stands—which was 
adopted as a single amendment taking the 
place of five sections of the Constitution 
as it then existed, each relating to a dif- 
ferent subject of taxation, yet its validity 
has not been assailed on the ground here 
urged. The rule is thus stated in State 
v. Alderson, supra: “If in the light of 
common sense, the propositions have to 
do with different subjects, if they are so 
essentially unrelated that their association 
is artificial, they are not one; but if they 
may be logically viewed as parts or aspects 
of a single plan, then the constitutional 
requirement is met in their submission as 
one amendment.” 

It is not necessary to consider whether 
or not as section 1, article 9, now stands, 
any further amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is necessary in order to tax incomes 
national banks, for it must be conceded 
that the Constitution may be amended even 
though the Legislature had adequate au- 
thority to enact desired legislation on the 
subject without such amendment. Since 
the Legislature is.invested with the power 
to propose amendments their scope and 
form must be left to it within reasonable 
limits. 

Any amendment of section 1 of article 


49, necessarily relates to the subject of 


taxation. And it fairly may be asserted 
that the object and purpose of chapter 
420, L. 1931—the_ proposed amendment— 
is to widen the field of taxation and as 
incidental thereto make the procedure 
more elastic than at present. Any hew 
source of taxation affects existing sources, 
at least as to the amount required to he 
raised. Therefore, there is nothing in- 
congruous in connecting authority to tax 
incomes with authority to tax national 
banks in conformity to. Federal law. In 
fact, as to national banks, there is no 
obstacle now, except to provide a method 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


three years, | 





Stricter Control Suggested 
For Corporate Securities) [Ty (California Is 





Wisconsin Special Counsel Outlines Plan 
Before Securities Commissioners 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 26.—A program 
for improved regulation of corporations 
for corporate security issues for the pro- 
tection of investors was advanced here 
today at the convention of the National 


Association of Securities Commissioners 
by A. A, Berle, professor of corporation 
finance in Columbia University Law 
School. 

‘Mr. Berle is special counsel to the se- 
curities division of the Winconsin Public 


full text: 

The proponent of a change in the law 
at any time has a peculiar responsibility. 
In ancient Greece there was a little re- 
public, inhabited by a people called the 
Locrians who had a salutary rule. When 
a man stood up in the assembly to pro- 
pose a new law, he did so with a noose 
around his neck. If the law was adopted, 
he was acclaimed. If it was rejected, he 
| was promptly strangled. When a Locrian 
suggested a change, therefore, he had to 
have a pretty good reason for doing s0. 


Similarity Is Noted 
\To Conditions Today 


There is a good analogy between that 
situation and the position of a man who 
suggests a change in corporation laws to- 
|day. He, too, has a noose around his 
neck, at least. economically, because the 
group most interested in corporation laws 
have had things ptetty much their own 
way for some time, and they have about 
reached a position which satisfies them. 

Virtually, the corporation laws of today 
permit any promoter of average ability 
to do almost anything he chooses. I shall 
revert to this in a moment; but I would 
like to make that point perfectly clear 
as one of the two horns of the dilemma 
in which we are. ; 

On the other side there is a growing 
feeling that the average citizen who has 
saved some money and invested it in good 
faith is entitled to a reasonable amount 
of safety in his savings. He Knows very 
little about the complicated processes of 
finance; and is as much in the fog as 
all of us about the obscure processes of 
economics under which properties are 
tremendously valuable today and worth 
rather less than nothing tomorrow. 

All he knows is that he worked hard, 
lived frugally, acquired a competénce, got 
the best advice he could, salted down his 
savings, and now winds up an object of 
charity. 


in 


Duty of Solving Problem 


Up to Commissioners 


Obviously, there is something wrong 
here; and in this tangled system of gov- 
ernment of ours there must be some group 
whose business it is to solve the difficulty. 
I take it the National Association of Se- 
curity Commissioners is that group, if ever 
there was one. 

Not only that, but this group realizes its 
function and responsibility; it has taken 
a creditable part not only among the local 
constituencies, but nationally, in demand- 
ing that the problem yecejive adequate at- 
tention both by passing uniform laws, and 
by receiving respectful\attention from the 
Federal Government. e before you 
quite frankly to plead @ cause; and I am 
glad to do so, because this is the place 
where the cause should be plea@ed. 

The object of laws supervising and reg- 
ulating the sale of securities is threefold. 
iIt took us some time to realize this triple 
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« CURRENT LAW , 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





TELEPHONES—Conspiracy to restrain interstate commerce—Action for treble dam- 
ames under Sherman Act—Conspiracy to deny local intrastate telephone company 
prysical connections for transmission of interstate messages—Limitations—Applica- 


tion of Sherman Act to conspiracy— 


An action by an intrastate telephone company against companies having inter- 
state connections for treble damages for conspiracy to restrain interstate commerce 
under section 7 of the Sherman Anti-trust Act, based on the refusal of the defendant 
companies to make physical connection with the lines of the plaintiff company so as 
to enable the plaintiff to transmit messages in interstate commerce, was an action 
for “conspiracy” within the meaning of a Kentucky statute of limitations since 
an action for conspiracy under the statute is an action for the damages sustained 
by reason of the acts committed in furtherance of the conspiracy. A conspiracy is 
not actionable unless damages have been sustained as a result thereof and an 


action for conspiracy is an action for such damages. 


A preceding section of the 


Kentucky statutes creating a longer period of-limitalions for “an action upon a 
liability created by statute” was not applicable although the cause of action was 
created by the Sherman Act, since a more specific section expressly applicable to 
actions for conspiracy rendered inapplicable the statute applying generally to causes 


of action created by statute. 


An allegation of the complaint that the fonspiracy 


continued up to the time of the commencement of the action did not make the 
complaint sufficient on demurrer where the only acts alleged as,having damaged 
the plaintiff were committed more than the statutory period before the commence- 


ment of the action. 


The court sustained the demurrer to the complaint on the ground that the action 
was barred by limitations but stated that “there are other difficulties in plaintiff's 
way” and “other possible grounds” on which the demurrer “should be sustained.” 
The case, according to the court's opinion, was a “novel one” in three particulars. 
The conspiracy relied on was directed against one who was not engaged in inter- 


state commerce but desired to become so. 


The court questioned whether the 


Sherman Act was applicable to such a conspiracy, stating that “such a conspiracy 
does not diminish his interstate business or the value of his property used in such 
business because he has no such business anid owns no such property.” 

The court further quetioned whether the conspiracy complained of “was in re- 
straint of plaintiff's engaging in the interstate telephone business,” stating that “all 
that can be said is that they refused to help it get into the interstate telephone 


business.” 


Another respect in which the court questioned the application of the Sherman 
Act to the alleged conspiracy related to the nature of the plaintiff’s business. Such 
business, the ‘court stated, “is noncompetitive,” a business in which “competition is 


not practicable * * * and is not to the interest of the public.” 


The plaintiff entered 


the field in a community in which another company was doing business with 


physical connections with long distance 
impossible for two telephone companies 
munity” and that “when a new company 
violation of the Sherman Anti-trust Act 
thize with th 


companies. The court stated that “it is 
to operate successfully in the same com- 
is preparing to enter the local field is it in 
for the long distance companies to sympa- 


existing local company, their business associate, and to agree not 


to furnish the’new comer with long distance service.” 
Northern Kentucky Telephone Co. v. Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


et al.; D. C., E. D. Ky., Aug. 29, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Amendment 

(By the court:) 
1927, to direct the Secretary of State\ to 
tributing ballots containing a proposed 
by the last provision in section 1, Art. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Amendment 
amendment as judicial question— 
(By the court:) 


of Constitution—Form of proposition— 


This court is authorized, under section 347, Mason’s Minn. St. 


refrain from preparing, printing and dis- 
amendment to the Constitution forbidden 
14 of the OConstitution—Winget v. Holm. 


(Minn. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 1382, Sept. 27, 1932. 





of Constitution—Sufficiency of proposed 


By Whether a proposed amendment violates said provision is a 
judicial question, and, when it appears that it does, the court, to save public expense 


and inconvenience, should prevent its submission to the voters——Winget v. Holm. 


State 
MINNESOTA—Income tax—Validity of 
mitting imposition— 
(By the court:) 





1382, Sept. 27, 1932. 


(Minn. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 1882, Sept. 27, 1932. 





Taxation 
proposed constitutional amendment per- 


The amendment proposed by chap. 420, L. 1931 has for its 
object and purpose extending the scope of taxation covered by the “wide open” 
tax amendment of 1906—section 1, Art. 9; and the provisions in the proposed 
amendment for the taxation of national banking institutions and the taxation of 
incomes are two related and dependent propositicns germane to the purpose of 
widening the field of taxation.—Winget v. Holm. 


(Minn. Sup. Ct.)\—7 U. S. Daily, 


Utilities Commission. His address follows | 


nature; but we know it now. First, it was 
designed to prevent the pure swindle. 
That, of course, is primarily a police Job; | 
because the man who is engaged in sell- 
ing gold bricks, or operating a confidence 
game, is not bothered particularly by Blue 
| Sky commissions. 

| His business is akin to larceny; his job 
is to find a guileless prospect; separate 
him from his bank roll, and get out of 
town before the sheriff arrives. I should 
like to leave that problem on one side. 
The function of the Blue Sky commissions 
in handling it is, I think, thoroughly un- 
derstood; and while the problem is a large 


and significant one, it is by no means the} 
major problem. 


Second Phase Involves 


Local Financing 


The second problem has to do with the| 
| local enterprise which seeks to attract in-| 
| vestors—the real estate financing of the) 
new hotel down the street, the local group | 
which wishes to sell stock in a new fac-| 
tory, the kind of enterprise which pecu- 
| liarly operates within a single State or a 
| single community. 

That problem again is important; 
it is a problem peculiarly adapted to the! 
|habits of each locality; and it is almost | 
impossible to lay down any uniform rules. | 
A considerable amount of the country’s! 
savings is invested in this class of enter-| 
prise. But it is still, relatively speaking | 
(at least in terms of dollars and cents in-| 





The third, and by far the greatest, ave-| 
|nue by which savings are invested is the! 
}avenue of the corporation having an in- 
terstate, and often a national scope, mak- 
ing a country-wide plea for investment, 
| operating through the national machinery 
|of investment bankers, and quite com- 
monly using the machinery of one of the 
stock markets in connection with its se- 
curities. 

It is, I think, with this last problem 
that this national conference is most vi- 
tally concerned. The swindler can be 
handled by close local attention. The 
proper safeguarding of investments in lo- 
cal enterprise can be handled by careful 
and sympathetic attention of each Blue 
Sky Commission within its own State. 

But nothing save a general agreement, 
or Federal legislation, or both, can make 
possible the clean functioning of Blue Sky 
machinery with reference to the large se- 
curities issues. 


Two Divergent Theories 
Followed in Laws 


I may as well state at once my concep- 
tion as to the heart of the difficulty. We 
have framed our laws on two theories at 
once. Worse yet, the theories are incon- 
sistent. We have arranged our corpota- 
tion laws so that anything and every- 
thing, honest or dishonest, could be done 
by the promoter in control. 

At the same time we have been steadily 
endeavoring to arrange our Blue Sky laws 
so that we could prevent or correct fraud | 
or undue manipulation in the sale of those 
securities, which has produced about the 
same result as though you were to set the 
scrub lady to mopping the floor, leaving 
the spigot turned full on. 

In all humility I submit that something 
has to be done about this; and that the 
way to do it is to try to bring the two 
| sets of legislation into something like ap- 
proximate harmony. 

I realize the extreme difficulty of tink- 
ering with corporation laws. On one oc- 
casion I was invited to attend the meet- 


| Delaware corporation law. A couple of| 
| Proposals were made which, it seemed to 
me, opened a wider door for manipula- 
| tion or, sheer dishonesty. 

One of them, for example, was the pro- 
vision allowing the directors of a corpo- 
ration, without previous notice, without 
| consulting their stockholders, and with- 
out supervision, to issue options to pur- 
chase their stock at any price that they 
might think fit, the options to run any 
time or forever. 


Proposal Left Investor 
At Directors’ Mercy / 


It was the simplest and easiest means 
for diluting the last ounce of substance 
out of the stock issue ever devised. I ob- 
jected that this left no safeguard to the 
honest investor in the stocks of Delaware 
corporations whatever. The group—it was 
a New York group, because they make! 
the Delaware corporation law in New 
York, representing such famous financial 
institutions as Insull Utilities, Goldman- 
Sachs Trading Company, Kreuger & Toll, 
and others—said at once: 

“You have to assume that the men run- 
ning finance today are essentially honest, | 
and that they are essentially using their 
| judgments to protect their investors. 
You can never prevent the crook from 
taking advantage of laws; the laws must 
be devised on the theory that the finan- 
-_ community realizes its responsibili- 

es,” 

The argument lacked conviction to me, 
because I was aware that even assuming 
the honesty of everyone in that commit- 
tee, there were plenty of people not there 
represented who would be likely to abuse 
the privileges which the Delaware corpo- 
ration law might give them; and I asked 
‘leave to withdraw. 

Subsequently, it developed that even 
the financiers there represented, supposed | 
at that time to be New York's finest; had| 
|a@ conception of responsibility sufficient to 
| shock the country and ruin every irivestor 
who relied on it. 

Aocordingly, I make it my first point 
that we can not permit our corporation 
laws to be run on the thory that all fi- 
nanciers are responsible; and that the 
only person who might abuse them is the 
crook who is likely to wind up in a police 
station, anyhow. It is pitiful to have to 
admit that in the struggle to determine 





ing of the group which was revising the}: 


Assessed Wealth 


14 Per Cent Less 


Greatest Decrease State Has 
Experienced, 
sons by Board of Equal- 


ization Show 








Sacramento, Calif., Sept. 26. 
California property owners will pay taxes 
this year on assessed valuations which are 


$1,316,965,641 less than the corresponding | 


figures for 1931, according to statistics just 
completed by the State Board of Equal- 


Compari- | 
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Bank for internatl. settlements. Com. ap- 
pointed on recommendation of Lond. conf., 
Aug., 1931. Report of ... 10, 16 p. Basle, 
1931. 


32-14714 
| Bank for internatl. settlements. Special ad- 
| visory com. Rept. of ... Dec., 1931. 47 ¢. 
| Basle, Kreis & co., 1932. 32-14715 
| Dark, Sidney. Twelve more ladies; good, bad 

and indifferent. 285 p. Lond., Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1952. 32-14711 


Quevedo, Albert G. What of the morrow, 
8 p., illus. San Francisco, Albert G. de 
| Quevedo guild, 1931. 32-14736 
|Duren, Wm. L. Chas. Betts Galloway, orator, 

preacher, and “prince of Christian chivalry.” 


De 
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ization. Further information was made 
available as follows: 
Comparisons made by the Equalization 


Board reveal that this is the greatest de- | 


crease in assessed wealth which the State 
has ever experienced. The current county 
tax rolls show total valuations of $8,081,- 


| 944,342 as contrasted with $9,398,909,983 in| 


1931, marking a loss of 14.01 per cent. 
Real and Personal Included 


Both real and personal property values 
contributed to this decrease. Land taxed 


|locally is assessed at $3,264,487,189 which} 


is 13.79 per cent less than last year, and 


| the improvements thereon have decreased | 
but | in value to $2,023,320,147, a loss of 7.69 per | 


cent. Meanwhile, tangible personal prop- 
erty, valued at $649,688,840, is assessed at 
14.76 per cent less than it was in 1931. 
Intangible forms of wealth have de- 
clined even more sharply in assessed 
worth. Stocks and bonds are valued this 


year at only $510,290,633 as contrasted | 
vested), not the great question of today. | with $835,246,075 on the last assessment | 


roll. This is a loss of 38.90 per cent, and 
largest decrease revealed on the entire 
rolls. 
Compiled From County Reports 

These statistics have been compiled 
from reports made to the State Equaliza- 
tion Board by county auditors and cover 
all types of property in California. The 
decrease in values is attributed by the 
Board to unsatisfactory business condi- 
tions and not to any marked change in 
valuation procedure on the part of county 
assessors. 





Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 26 
Harriet Pullman Schermerhorn. 
No. 43145. 

Petitioner held to be engaged in 
business as a trader in securities, hav- 
ing devoted considerable time to such 
activities for purpose of deriving prof- 
its therefrom, consummated numerous 
transactions of purchase and sale, bor- 
rowed money, and maintained office 
from which her activities were carried 
on, and loss sustained resulted from 
operation of trade or business regularly 
carried on. 

Loss sustained from participation in 
oil enterprise held to result from an 
isolated investment not incidental to 
any trade or business regularly carried 
an by petitioner and therefore not a 
net loss within the meaning of the 
statute. 


Kathryn M. Wood. Docket No. 53879. 

Petitioner and her husband bought 
real estate in 1923, each paying one- 
half the purchase price. They took 
title as joint tenants. The husband 
died in 1926. Thereafter petitioner 
sold the property. Held, the proper 
basis for determining taxable gain to 
petitioner is one-half the purchase 
price of the property, plus one-half its 
fair market value at the time of the 
death of the co-tenant. 

Harry A. Koch. Docket No. 55318. 

A redemption in 1928 of stock owned 
by petitioner held not to have been un- 
der circumstances essentially equiva- 
lent to the distribution of a taxable 
dividend so as to make the whole 
amount distributed in redemption of 
the stock taxable as a dividend under 
the provisions of Section 115(g) of the 
the 1928 Act. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Docket 


Ports of Olympia and Port Angeles Washing- | 


ton—Port Ser. No. 23, Bur. Operations, U. S. 
Shipping Board. Apply at Bur. 32-27033 
Reports of U. S. Board of Tax Appeals—Sept. 
1, 1931, to Dec. 24, 1931, Vol. 24, U. S. Board 
of Tax Appeals. Apply at Board. 26-26250 
Agriculture, Missouri, 15th Census of U. 
1930—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Price, 15 cents. 31-27053 
Agriculture, North Dakota, 15th Census of U. 
S.: 1930—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. 31-27053 
Quarterly Report of Ocean-Going Merchant 
Fleets of eovnstpal Maritime Nations, 2,000 
Gross Tons and Over—Report B. R. No, 
1100, Bur. Research, U. S. Shipping Board. 
Apply at Bur. 

Wage Statistics, Class I Steam Railways in 
U. S.—June, 1932, Statement No. M-300, Bur. 
Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Apply at Bur. A29-382 

Tidal Current Charts, New York Harbor— 
Second Edition, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 25 cents. 

32-26925 


8.3] 


331 p. Emory univ., Ga., Banner press, 
1932 32-14735 


| Fassett, Fredk. G. Practical writing, Oy. ao 
and Paul C. Eaton. 240 p. Boston, Hough- 
| ton Mifflin co., 1932. 32-14643 


|e - +. comp. Studies in reading, by :.. 


| and Paul C. Eaton. 177 p. Boston, Houghto 
| Mifflin co., 1932. 32-14641 
Garcia-Parda, Carlos. ist Spanish grammar 
| and reader, by... and Wm, E. Wilson. 
|; (Century modern language series, K. Mc- 
Kenzie, ed.) 483 p., illus. N. Y¥., Century 
co., 1932. 32-14640 
Kipling, Rudyard. The storm cone, 3 leaves. 
Garden bt N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & 
| cO., ine., 1932. 32-14639 
Laistner, Max L. W. Greek history. 485 p., 
illus. Boston, D. C. Heath & co., 1932. 
32-14706 
La Monte, John L, Feudal monarchy in 


Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1100 to 1291. 


(Monographs of Medieval acadamy of Amer- 

ica. no. 4.) Cambri gS: Mass., 

Medieval academy of America, 1932. 
32-14708 


| Law, Fredk. H. Blue book of effective speech. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran é& 
co., inc., 1932. 32-14638 

Mount Holyoke coll. Det. of English litera- 
ture and drama. Playshop laboratory plays. 
Pub. by Playshop laboratory, Dept. of Eng- 
lish literature and drama, Mount Holyoke 
coll. 1 v. South Hadley, Mass., 1932. 





32-14642 
| O'Shaughnessy, Mrs. Edith L. (Coues). Marie 
| Adelaide, grand duchess of Luxemburg, 
| duchess of Nassau. 308 p. Lond., J. oo 
| 1932. 32-14707 
| Pryse, Gerald S. Four days; account of a 

journey in France made between Aug. 28 
and 31, 1914. 305 p., illus. Lond., John 


Lane, 1932. . 
Rand, Benjamin . Berkeley's American s0- 
| journ. 79 p. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
| unity. press, 1932. 32-14734 
| Thierens, A. E. Elements of esoteric astrol- 
ogy; philosophical deduction of astrological 
principles and sequence to Natural philos- 
ophy issued by same publishers. 282 p. 
Phila., David McKay co., 1931. 32-147. 
| Thomas, Jos. M. Composition for college stu- 
| dents, yf ..., Fredk A. Manchester, Frank- 

lin W. Scott. 34 ed 751 p. 

millan co., 1932. 

Trevor, Tudor G. 40 years in Africa. 

Lond., Hurst & Blackett, ltd., 1932. 

32-14709 


| Webster, Noah. Webster's new century dic- 
tionary of English language, self-pronuonc- 
ing. ev. and ed. to date by C. M. Stevens, 
Ph. D. 1082 p. N. Y., Cupples & Leon 
co., 1932. 32-14637 
Hirsh, Fredk. R. ‘The satellites of M-series 
X-ray lines. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell untv., 
1931.) 914-924 p. Minneapolis, 1931. 
32-14586 
|An invitation to private presses of Stanford 
& Palo Alto. 6 p. Stanford Univ., 1932. 
| 32-11146 
Johnson, Adelaide. Attempted autotransplan- 
tation of adrenal cortex. (Part of thesis 


32-14710 


(Ph. D.)—Univ. of Chicago, 1930.) p. 392- 
| 395. Balti., 1931. 32-14594 
|Lindsey, Arthur W. Textbook of genetics. 
| 354 p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1932. 
| 32-14561 


| McDonough, Donald L. On expansion of cer- 
tain type of determinant. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Univ. of Pa., 1931.) 10 p. Menasha, Wis., 
| 1931. 32-14585 
| Mickelson, Earl L. On approximate represen- 


tation of function of two variables. (The- 
| sis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Minn., 1929.) . 159- 
| 781. N. ¥., 1931. 32-14598 


Richare's, Lorenzo A. Capillary conduction of 


liquids through porous mediums. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Cornell univ., 1931.) 318-333 p., 
illus. Menasha, Wis., 1931. 32-14988 


Roepke, Martin H. The rates of formation of 
active reductants of several sugars, by ... 
and John M. Ort. p. 3,596-3,611. Ithaca, 
NW. ¥., 10g. 32-14588 

Scott, Walter J. Oxygen and carbon dioxide 
transport by blood of urodele, Amphiuma 
tridactyla. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 
1931.) p. 211-222. Phila., 1931. 32-14587 

Tiedeman, John A, Time lag of the electric 
spark. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Va., 1931.) 
354-365 p., illus. Menasha, Wis., 1931. 

32-14591 








GET AHEAD 
by planning ahead 


Kerpinc within 
income is necessary to getting ahead, 
and this cannot be accomplished 
without the use of some kind of a 
financial plan. 

Only a few can do this planning by 
mental arithmetic. Most of us n 
to work it out in black and white. 
The John Hancock Home Budget 
is a simple record, easily adapted to 
| our personal or household finances. 
et us send you a copy. 
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Lire INSURANCE COMPA 


oF BosTon, Massacnusars 
Joun Hancock Inqumy Bureau 


| 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the John Hancock Home 
j Budget Sheet. 


| Name.... 
Street and No, 
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whether the higher or lower banking 
ethics would dominate the lower ulti- 
mately prevailed; and it did. not prove 
equal to the strain of directing the flow 
of the country’s savings, and protecting 
the use of those savings. 

But.in the face of the situations which 
are being developed day by day, there 
is no point in denying that fact; we 
might as well reckon on it first as last 
and go on from there. The conclusion is 
obvious. Corporation laws must be so 
drawn as to include standards of business | 
conduct. 

The second, great principle in this 
| business, likewise developed out of the 
recent financial disasters, is that you can- 
not end your supervision of securities at 
the time when the issue is floated and 
the sale is complete. 

Heretofore we worked on the theory 
that the only time when a man likely to 


} [Continued on Page 7, Column 3.) 








« PASSING THROUGH? ... STAYING ON? « 


No matter how short or how long your stay in New York, the St. Regis 


offers you peace and quiet... gracious and dignified service ... very, 


very good food... asmart address 


$5 and $6; double, $8 and $9; suites from $12 by the day, or on lease. 


...and moderate rates. Single rooms, 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT EAST S5TH, 


NEW YORK 
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Issuance of ‘Floater’ Policies 


Intent to Act on By Marine Companies Explained 





Rate Violations Allowable in Pennsylvania on Personal Prop- 
erty Only Under Certain Conditions 


Superintendent of Insurance | 

° | ' 

1 Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 26. 

Says His Departmen Is | Domestic marine insurance companies 
Prepared to Eliminate Al- 


jin Pennsylvania may not issue floater 
leged Illegal Practices | Policies covering personal property which 


|is ordinarily stationary, such as objects 


New York, N. Y., Sept. el rage Legere etc., except 
| whe e course of transportation or 
The New York Insurance Department 1“ while being packed and awaiting ship- 
prepared to “act vigorously and promptly |ment, and except when the policies cover 
in eliminating illegal practices and abuses | risks not insurable by casualty com- 
involving rate discriminations, according |P@nles, according to a recent opinion of 
to a letter recently addressed by the|Deputy Attorney General Harold D. 
Superintendent of Insurance, George S.| Saylor. 
Van Schaick, to Paul L. Haid, president}, Such floaters may be issued, however, 
of the Insurance Executive Association, to insure against all risks of loss or dam- 
of this city, quoted in a Department re-|28¢ to personal property such as furs, 
lease. | Jewelry, guns, cameras, etc., whether in 


The announcement follows in full text:| the course of transportation or otherwise, 
which by reason of their nature and use 


An unsponsored press report of Sept. 21) 
indicated that illegal practices were re-|°rdinarily do not have a fixed location, 
appearing in the fire insurance field. The | he informed the State Insurance Commis- 
general inmprovement which followed the | S!oner, Charles F. Armstrong, to whom | 
warning tssued by Superintendent of In-| ‘he opinion was addressed. 
surance George S. Van Schaick on May 7,| Mr, Saylor’s ruling follows in full text: 
1931, is rumored to be passing with some| Sir: You have asked to be advised 
insurance offices returning to the previous | Whether domestic stock marine insurance 
unsound and illegal tactics. \auene pele issue what are known as 

Competitive Practices | icles covering loss of or dam- | 

These are said to be competitive prac- | Conupietalion ie aauerchae oe 
tices involving the allowance of advantages! Section 202 of the Insurance Com c 
to large insurers in violation of the legal| Law of 1921 approved May 17, 1921 PL 
tariff rates. Such abuses, if they in fact| @g2, prescribes tl a a high “Ai. 
exist, would result in unfair discrimina- | : S the purposes for which do- | 
tion against other insurers, impair the} 
financial security of insurance companies | 
involved and cause a disintegration of the 
ethical standards of the law violators. j 

The following authorized statement was | 
given out by the Insurance Department: | 

The Superintendent of Insurance has | 
repeatedly urged ihat all persons possessed 
of information of this character cooperate | 
with him in stamping out bad practices, 
at least to the extent of furnishing the 
Insurance Department with information 
at their disposal which would enable the 
Department to proceed against the insti- 
gators. The progress that has been made 
in this regard during the past 16 months 
will not be permiited to disappear. The | 
extent to which further progress in elimi- 
nating undesirables from the field may 
meet with success is dependent upon the 
cooperation received from right-minded | 
individuals. 

Cooperation Urged 

The insuring public is warned that 
companies and cheir representatives who 
would cheat their fellow men and violate 
the law in doing so, are thoroughly irre- 
sponsible and are as unworthy of public 
confidence as they are unworthy of the 
confidence of supervising officials. The 
public as well as the men and women of 
the insurance business are urged to lend | 
a hand in the activity of the Insurance | 
Department directed at driving out of the 
business those who breed and thrive only 
on sharp and dishonest practices to the 
detriment of the public and the institu- 
tion of insurance. 

In order that the Insurance Department 
may receive the immediate benefit of any 
information that has reached the Insur- Se 
ance Executives Association, which is in : 
close touch with this field of insurance, | 
the following communication has been ad- | 
dressed to Paul Haid, president of that) 
association: | 

Letter to Mr. Haid 


Dear Mr. Haid: There appears in to- 
day’s issue of the Journal of Commerce 
an article headed, “Bad Practices are Re- 
ported Locally.” The article states that 
“According to reports circulating in the 
insurande district, practices are now be- 
ing indulged in by some offices both as to 
forms of cover and of rates which are at 
variance with the rates and rules of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Organ- 
ization.” 

The article refers to country-wide float- | 
ers being written to nominally exclude 
the State of New York but to in fact in- 
clude this State through subterfuge ar- 
rangement. The criticism in the article | 
does not apply to such contracts rated 
and stamped by the Interstate Under- 
writers Board. 

The article further refers to alleged 
practice of issuing partial coverage with 
the remaining liability covered under a 
binder for which no charge is made. 


Information Requested 


As you are in intimate contact with the} 
affairs of the fire insurance Business, both 
nationally and locally, I would deeply ap- 
preciate your advising me as to whether 
the tendencies referred to in this article 
have been evidenced in any quarter. You 
will appreciate that the cooperation of 
yourself and the responsible executives of 
fire insurance companies is essential if 
practices of this type are to be effectively 
eliminated from the business. 

The Insurance Department stands ready 
to act vigorously and promptly in remov- 
ing from the insurance field any indi- 
viduals or corporations that would stoop 
to the practices which the newspaper ar- 
ticle reports as existing. The Depart- 
ment looks to you for the assistance which 
you have so generously offered on past 
occasions. 





| 
| 
| 
| 








Compensation Pay 
Facilitated in Ohio ( 


Relief Reaches Recipient More 
Promptly, Says Director 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 26. 

Speeding of relief to injured workers 
and the dependents of those killed in in- 
dustrial accidents has resulted, in the 
last 18 months, in a reduction from 13 
days to less than six days of the time 
elapsing between first notice of injury to 
the date tne srst compensation check is 
mailed to the victim or his dependents, 
the State Director of Industrial Relations, 
Thomas A. Edmondson, has reported to 
Governor George White. 

Improvement in service to the public in- 
cludes the introduction of new forms for 
making first reports of injuries, Mr. Ed- 
mondson said. These forms provide for| 
more complete information regarding in- 
juries, complete medical reports and 
claimant’s earnings for six months pre- 
ceding injury. Thus is eliminated much 
correspondcence and the mailing of addi- 
tional blanks with the result that pay- 
ments are available more promptly. 

By requiring that all supplies be is-| 
sued on requisitions signed by depart- 
ment heads, Mr. Edmondson reduced the 
cost of supplies about 50 per cent. 

The maximum amount that can be paid 
for partial disability has been increased 
from $3,750 to $4,000. The number of | 
weeks of compensation allowed for spe- 
cific injuries such as at the loss of a foot, | 
arm, or leg has been increased. 


Copr., 1933, 
The American 
Tobaeco Co. 











Stock fire, stock marine, and stock fire 
and marine insurance companies are given 
the power, under paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (b) to do the following: 

“For making insurances— 


“Upon vessels, boats, cargoes, goods, mer- 


chandise, freight and other property—against | etc., 
loss or damage by all or any of the risks | ,, 
of lake, river, canal, and inland navigation | “whether stationary or in operation or in 


Inclusion of the word “station- 


and transportation; upon automobiles, 


jury to the person; and to effect 


ance of any risk provided for in this clause.’ 


Fire and Marine Company 
Risk Limitation Cited 


You state that under this clause, such 
companies have issued what is colloquially | 
known as a “personal property floater” or| been the long-established custom of marine| The Legislature did not 
|“‘tourist floater” policy, which insures the/| insurance companies to insure against loss 
owner of jewelry, furs, baggage and other|of or damage to wearing apparel, guns 
personal possessions against all risks of | furs, cameras, etc., whether actually in the 
loss or damage from any cause whatso-|course of transportation or at rest in a| im the course of transportation. It added 
ever, whether the property insured bein! more or less fixed location 
transit or at rest in the residence of the} panies contend that such articles do not 
insured or elsewhere. The question arises| have a definite or fixed location but are 
whether, in covering risks to such per-| subject to constant movement and transit 
sonal belongings while not in the course|and that there is no other way of ade-| 
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that resulting from loss or damage due 
to. navigation or transportation and not | 
such loss or damage as arises when the 
article insured is not in transit. This 


Utility Valuation Agency 
Is Established in Texas 





Protest Submitted St. Paul Petition 


In Insurance Case 


|; section specifies that the insurance may 
}be made, “against loss or damage by all 
;or any of the risks of lake, river, canal, 
and inland navigation and transportation” 


Austin, Tex., Sept. 26. 
The Texas Railroad Commission has an- 
‘nounced formation of a new valuation| Brief Filed in New York Against 


|as far as such loss or damage applies to| unit in the gas utilities division to have 
vessels, boats, cargoes, goods, ,,merchan- | charge first of calculations and appraisals 
=. freight and other property.” Jewelry,!of gas company properties in 89 small 
urs, guns, cameras, and other personal|/towns in which rate controversies are 
property must necessarily be included in| pending, then to begin the valuation of 


Proposed Cut in Workmen’s 
Compensation Commissions 


air- 
panes, ape rm dirigibles, or other aircrait, 
whether stationary or in operation or in tran-| ary” in the clatise rel - 
sit, against loss or damage by fire, explosion, : sane We Saaee eae 
transportation, collision, or by burglary, lar- 


reinsur- | 


the words, “other property.” 


|\Custom Is Declared 


|Recognized by Legislature 


| The remaining phraseology of paragraph 
(2) 





includes loss of or damage to them 


| transit.” 


| jects of insurance indicates that the Leg- 


ceny, or theft; not including, in any case, in-|islature did not inten y 
surances against loss by reason of bodily in- on oer 


| “other property” while stationary. 


personal property while not in transit. 


of transportation, such companies are ex- | quately insuring them. 


ceeding their powers. 












“03 | In our opinion, the Legislature has rec- 
Paragraph (2) of subdivision (b) of sec-| ognized this custom in section 1, subsec- | 
saaitt , tion 202 indicates that the risk that may 
i¢ companies may be incorporated. be insured by fire or marine companies is 


referring to automobiles, airplanes, 


|to fire and marine companies to insure) ®!! risks or perils of navigation, transit or 


As far) 
as this section is concerned, it would seem|in the air, or while being assembled, packed, 
that fire and stock companies do not have| crated, baled, compressed, or similarly pre- 


the right to issue floater policies, by what- 
ever name they may be known, insuring| shipment or reshipment incident thereto, in- 


However, we are informed that it has| 


These com-| 


| tion (a) of the Act of May 13, 1927, P. L. | 
998, which defines the terms “marine in- 


— Van Gee sreperere 2 A brief has been filed with the Superin- 


tendent of Insurance, George S. Van 
Schaick, by the Iusurance Brokers’ As- 





| 
surance,” “marine business” and “ marine 


| risks” as follows: 6 cs 
| “Vessels, craft, aircraft, cars, automobiles, | Sociation f New York, Inc., voicing the 
and vehicles of every kind (excluding auto-/|“ynanimous protest and opposition” of its 
mobiles operating under their own power, or : 5 tae 
while in storage not incidental to transpor-| membership to the proposed reductions in} 
| - ‘ t . } 
| See” satemnaatin: 8 Eos ieee enents,| Workmen’s compensation commissions. 
| profits, moneys, bullion, precious stones, se-! Jn objecting to the plan suggested by 
| curities, choses in action, evidences of debt, | j 8 Pp 8s d by 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Surety | 
Underwriters under which commissions | 
paid to brokers would be reduced en the; 
j}excess of the premium over $1,000 on a} 


valuable papers, bottomry, and respondentia 
interests, and all other kinds of property 
| . 2 3 
single risk, the association represents not | 


jand interests therein in respect to, apper-/| 
| taining to, or in connection with any and 


transportation, including war risks, on or 


under any seas or other waters, on land or 


only itself, but the General Brokers’ As- | 
| sociaion of the Metropolitan District, Inc.; | 
‘Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ Association, 


pared for shipment or while awaiting the 
same, or during any delays, storage, tran- 


| cluding marine oan risks, and all per-| Brownville & East New York Insurance 
sonal property floater risks; a its | Brokers’ Association, and the Bronx Insur-| 
confine lance Men’s Association. | 


| definition of marine insurance to the in- 
|suring of vehicles and goods while being | 
| prepared for and awaiting shipment, and 


Compensation commissions to brokers} 
are already at a minimum when they are| 
| fixed at 10 per cent, according to the brief. | 
|No allowance is made, it is claimed, for 


“and all personal property | . } 
floater risk.” We must assume that the —— pomences ty wae Neeuer fe Se 


Legislature in framing this definition con-| «7+ jg unfair and insincere.” the brief 
sidered the’ personal property floater risk | holds, “for the companies to arbitrarily 
to be a form of marine insurance. AS | reduce the broker's commission without | 





|the words, 


such, a marine company may clearly | making some serious efforts to reduce, 


| write it. | their own expenses.” It is a discrimina- 


| However, it does not necessarily follow/tion not only against the small policy- 


} [Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] the larger lines, it is claimed.” 


that a floater policy which a marine com-| holder but also against brokers handling | 


THE RAID ON THE 
SABINE WOMEN 


**Nature in the Raw’’— as por- 
trayed by Saul Tepper...inspired 
by the story of the Roman war- 
riors’ ruthless capture of the 
Sabine village for the express 
purpose of carrying off its 
women (290 B. C.). 


Is Dismissed in 


Telephone Case 


New York, N. ¥., Sept. 26.! State Board Holds It Lacks 


Power to Require Utility 
To Give Free Facilities for 
City Purposes 


St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 26. 


The State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission has dismissed a petition of 
the City of St. Paul to require the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co. to pro- 
vide facilities for telegraph, telephone, fire 
alarm or police purposes without charge 
to the city. 

It was contended by the city that the 
furnishing of such free facilities would be 
but a continuance of the requirements of 
the franchise given by the city to the 
company, although since the issuance of 
indeterminate permits by the Commission 
the city has been compelled to pay for 
the facilities. 

Opinion Was Sought 


Upon receipt of the petition the Com- 
mission sought an opinion frim the At- 
torney General, who replied, according to 
the Commission’s dismissal order, “that 
the old city franchise had expired in 1930; 
that the authority of the city to exact 
conditions for the use of its streets was 
subordinate to the right of the State to 
exercise its power to regulate rates, and 
that it was apparently not the intent of 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 
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—and raw tobaccos 


E buy the 
finest tob 


Lucky Strike as 


look the truth 


Does 





They are not present in Luckies 
...the mildest cigarette 
you ever smoked 


world—but that does not explain 
why folks everywhere regard 


rette. The fact is, we never over- 


given the benefit of that 


finest, the very 
accos in all the 


the mildest ciga- are such mild cigarettes. 


that “Nature in 


“If a man write a better book, preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, tho be 
build bis house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to his door.’’—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


not this explain the world-wide acceptance and approval of Lucky Strike? 


have no place in cigarettes 


the Raw is Seldom Mild”—so 
these fine tobaccos, after proper 
aging and mellowing, are then 


Lucky 


Strike purifying process, described 
by the words—‘“It’s toasted”. 
That’s why folks in every city, 
town and hamlet say that Luckies 


“It's toasted” 


That package of mild Luckies 
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Reduction Shown Private Brand Sales Increased 
By Chain Stores Since 1925 


f Investigation by Federal Trade 
Commission Sent to Senate 


In College Income 


By Federal Study 


Building Programs and 
Other Unnecessary Ex- 
penses Being Curtailed, 
Says Education Office 





\Continued from Page 1.] 

and teachers colleges, but it is fot so pro- 
nounced among junior colleges and normal 
schools. In other words, degree-granting 
institutions the country over appear to 
face a slightly heavier loss of income than 
those schools which do not grant degrees. 

In isolated instances the expected reve- 
nue for the coming year is 60, 55, and in 
one case 32 per cent of that for the year 
just closed. 

Reduction in Receipts 


This decrease !n revenue is due in large | 
measure to an expected reduction in re-! 
ceipts from public funds, although private 
institutions are also facing reductions in 
income from tuition charges and earnings 
of invested funds 

Direct gifts to colleges are also expected 
to decrease in number and size. The ex- 
pected decrease in income from these 
sources averages about 5 to 7 per cent, 
although among the normal schools it 
does not seem to average much more than 
2 per cent. 

Very little change is expected in the 
general level of tuition rates and fees per 
student. Some few schools expect to in- 
crease these charges; still fewer will cut 
them. No change 11 tuition rate is planned 
by any of the normal schools, nor by | 
more than about 10 per cent of all the 
institutions of higher education included 
in this preliminary survey. 

Expenditures fcr all purposes will be cut | 
close to 5 per cet by public universities | 
and colleges as a class, about 5 per cent | 
by teachers colleges and normal schools, 
and from 5 to 10 per cent by public junior | 
colleges and private institutions. 

While ‘some institutions expect sizable | 
increases in their expenditures and others 
plan on sharp culs, probably a general cut 
of about 5 per cent from the 1932 budget 
can be anticipated for the coming year 
for the entire field of higher education. 

Building Programs Reduced 

This saving is to be accomplished in 
various ways. Several institutions report 
that their building program is to be re- 
duced or entirely suspended for the year. 
Others expect to make great reductions in 
their extension and correspondence work, 
or will eliminate them altogether. In| 
some schools, appropriations for scientific | 
research are reduced or dispensed with. 

But few deep cuts are to be made in| 
expenditures for core activities; adminis- 
trative overhead, resident instruction, l- | 
braries, and operation and maintenance of | 
the plant. 

The deepest cut reported is 50 per cent, 
in a denominational college. Among the 
inciitutions under public control the great- | 
esi, cut expected is 35 per cent. A few) 
increases in this group of items are ex- 
pected, but when all institutions are con- 
siccred as a group, a general cut of not 
mcve than about 5 per cent is probably 
a :afe prediction. 

/. slight decrease in teaching staff sal- | 
arits is apparently in store. While in 
some institutions there will be increases, 
it is apparent that a general reduction of | 
4 to 5 per cent may be expected. 

Professors Face Larger Cuts 

Deans and professors will, as.a rule, take 
heevier cuts than associate professors, 
assistant professors, or instructors, al- | 
though in some individual schools the sal- | 
ary cut burden will fall on lower rank- 
ing teachers. As a general thing, how- | 











ever, salary reductions for persons below | 
the grade of full professor will not run| 


more than 2 to 4 per cent. 
It appears that salaries will remain 
mest nearly stationary in teachers’ col- 


leges and normal schools and that they} 


wil] be reduced most sharply in institu- 
tions supported by private foundations. 
Here they will in some cases go down as 
much as 30 per cent, with 5 to 10 per cent 
reductiors fairly common. A fairly con- 
sistent reduction of 4 to 5 per cent for all 
teaching positions in State and city insti- 
tutions seems also to be expected. 

Some institutions report that they will 
neither cut salaries in the different grades 
nor decrease the total number of persons 
on their teaching staff. It appears, how- 
ever, that in many instances savings will 


be effected by filling vacancies at reduced | 
rankings—in other words, at reduced sal- | 
aries; that is, in some schools the number | 


|reports was printed in full text in the 
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A great increase in the dollar volume of 
private brand sales in chain stores has 
taken place since 1925, according to the | 
latest report of the Federal Trade Com-| 
mission to the Senate on its Investigation | 
of. chain stores under a Senate resolu- 
tion. (The Commission’s summary of the) 


issue of Sept. 26.) 

The Commission’s letter of submittal to 
the Senate follows in full text: 

To the Senate of the United States: 
Under Senate Resolution 224, the Federal 
Trade Commission was directed to inquire 
into and report to the Senate regarding 
“the advantages or disadvantages 
chain-store distribution in comparison | 
with those of other types of distribution 
as shown by prices, costs, profits, and | 
margins, quality of goods and services ren- 
dered by chain stores and other distrib- 
utors or resulting from integration, man- 
ya sath acmeton i 


Issuance Explained . 
Of ‘Floater’ Policies 


Allowable by 
panies Only Under Cer- 
tain Conditions 





Marine Com-| 
! 


(Continued from Page 5.) 

pany may write is a marine policy, or 
that a floater policy is limited in its cov- 
erage to the usual coverage of a marine 
policy. In writing a floater policy a 
marine company is not restricted by the 
limitations imposed upon it when writing 
a marine policy. 

It is true that under the powers granted 
by section 202 of the Act of 1921, subsec- 
tion (c), stock casualty companies may 
be incorporated for a large variety of 
purposes. These include insurance against 
loss by burglary or larcency or theft or 
forgery. Furs, jewelry, guns, cameras, 
etc., while at rest in their owner’s house 
or elsewhere may be insured by casualty 
companies. But such coverage is not as 
broad as that given by floater policies; 
it does not cover loss or damage occur- 
ring while the insured~-article is elsewhere 
than in the situs specified in the policy, 
or loss or damage from causes other than 
burglary, larcency, or theft. | 

Through a floater policy a marine com- 
pany fives broader coverage than a cas- 
ualty company can give. This policy cov- 
ers articles which, by reason of their na- 
ture ard use, do not have a fixed location 
and are not susceptible of coverage by 
casualty policy. Unless an owner can ob- 
tain a floater policy from a marine insur- 
ance company—or a fire or fire and ma- 
rine company which may also write it | 
under the provisions of section 202 (b)—' 
he would be obliged to take out a new 
casualty policy whenever his property 
came to rest at any place, his home or 
elsewnere. 

Need of Floater Policies | 

While the floater policy fills a need for 
such insurance coverage as it affords, it 
must not be used to cover the field which 
the policies of casualty companies prop- 
erly occupy. For example, there is no 
reason why a floater policy should cover | 
while stationary, objects of art, pictures, | 
paintings, etc., which ordinarily have a} 
fixed situs; they may be insured against 
burglary, theft and larceny by a casualty 
company policy. While in transit or) 
packed and awaiting shipment, they may 
be insured by a marine policy. While 
stationary these orticles should be insured | 
by a floater policy only against damage 
resulting from causes other than burglary, 
theft and larceny | 

This is based on the distinction between 
articles having a permanent situs and ar- 
ticles of personal adorment or, such as 
guns, cameras, etc., which are constantly 
in the course of transporation by their 
owners or by carriers. This distinction is 
based on the character of the property it- 
self or upon the use to which it is put. 
For this reason it is our opinion that the 
“all risk personal property floater policy” 
may be written by marine companies (and 
fire and fire and marine companies (and 
cover articles, whether in the course of 
transportation or otherwise, which, by rea- 
son of their nature and use, ordinarily 
|do not have a fixed location. They may 
not be written to cover those articles which 


| 





of professors and associate professsors is 
to be reduced and that of intructors in- 
creased, while the total number of teach- 
ing positions remains the same. 

Great changes in the total number of 
faculty members will be rare. 
outstanding changes will sake place among 
publicly supported institutions, one city 
college expecting to add 24 to its staff and 
one State university planning to drop 27. 

Among the private institutions one uni- 
versity will increase its teaching staff by 
7, which is about a 3 per cent increase; a 


private college will cut its faculty from | property which is ordinarily stationary, ex- | 
63 to 54. The general trend, however, is|cept when in the course of transportation | 


to hold the faculty intact in public insti- 


tutions and to reduce it by only about 1| ment and except when the coverage in-! 
or 2 per cent in private universities and jcludes risks insurable by casualty com- | 


coTieges. 


The most | 


ordinarily do have such a situs, except 
| with respect to damage or loss resulting 
from causes other than burglary, theft and 
larceny. 

Therefore, you are advised that domestic 
stock marine insurance companies (and 
|also domestic stock fire, and fire and 
marine insurance companies) may issue 
floater policies insuring against all risks 
of loss of or damage to personal property 
which, by reason of its nature and use, 
does not have a fixed location. They may 
jnot issue such policies to cover personal 


| yield little or. no profit, making up this 
difference on the sale of the higher profit 


of|deavor to switch their customers so far 
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agerial efficiency, low overhead, or other 
similar causes.” 

The importance of private brands in 
this connection lies in the possible effects 
of such brands upon the prices of chain 
stores, particularly with reference to their 
independent competitors. It is claimed 
that the gross profit or margin on private 
brand merchandise is relatively high. Be- 
cause of this fact, the private brand own- 
ing chain stores, it is said, follow ¢ policy 
of cutting the prices on standard brands 
of merchandise to a point where they 


private brand goods to which they en- 


as practicable. 

This report is primarily based on de- 
tailed information obtained from returns 
to two schedules, sent out by the Com- 
mission in 1929 and 1931, respectively, Ad- 
ditional information was obtained by field 
agents from chain store executives and 
special reports on private brands were 
procured also from a limited number of 
chains. The report shows the extent, and 
importance of private brands in differ- 
ent kinds of chains and the policies and 
practices which are used in merchandis- 
ing them. 

For the purposes of this report, a chain- 
store private brand of merchandise is de- 
fined as 4 commodity sold by the chain 
only through its own stores under its 
own distinctive mark of identification. 
Since some few companies have reported 
on private brands on the basis of a nar- 
rower definition, it is obvious that the 
private brand sales in this report are 
smaller and the other data somewhat less 
comprehensive than would be the case had 





In Weekly Survey 


Trade Conditions 


Abroad Analyzed 


G 





Service follows in full text: 


Ohio 
Production and employment in the ma- 
jority of industries throughout the State 
remained below normal, including the iron 
and steel mills, electrical-machinery plants, 
| stove factories, tube mills, agricultural-im- 


Latest developments in business and in- |Plement houses, brass and enameiware 
3 -but 
dubtry abroad are reviewed in the weekly concerns, steam-shovel and road-building 


machinery plants, shoe factories, textile 
survey of world trade just issued by the | mills, lumber and wood-working establish- 
Department of Commerce. These reports | 


ments, rubber plants, paper mills, potteries, 
are compiled from information supplied | @nd brick — — Par ce ; 
' ile a number o ituminous coa 
a te Department's representatives “a- |mines resumed operations during the 
tioned in principal commercial centers. month, operating schedules and employ- 
(The first section of the analysis of con-|ment continued greatly restricted and 
ditions was printed in the issue of Sept.|many of the large mines remained closed. 
26.) The section dealing with countries | Conditions in the clay-products plants in 
of the Orient follows jin full text: | certain sections showed a slight improve- 
India —The trend in commodity prices|ment, which was offset by many brick 
remains firm in India, although business | #nd tile plants remaining closed. 
generally is unimproved. The demand for! Employment in the cement, lime, and 
low priced passenger cars and replacement sandstone quarries continued below nor- 
parts was slightly better during the past |™al and a number of quarries in various 
week. The final jute forecast amounted | Sections of the State were inactive. 
to 5,845,000 bales. | lic 


++ + 

Japan.—Japan’s stock and commodity 
prices are moving in a general upward! 
trend, although local commodity prices | 
weakend slighty when the yen advanced 
last week. The stronger yen, now quoted 
around $0.24 against $0.225 a few weeks 
ago, may be attributed to the more favor- 
able balance in merchandise trade, in- 
creased invisible trade returns, and de- 
clining purchases of raw cotton. Yen 
stabilization measures are not considered 
practical at this time. Relief measures | 
adopted at the recent session of the Diet 


Developments in Business 
And Industry in Orient 
Reviewed in Reports to) 
Commerce Department 





work furnished temporary employment for 
many men. Building in some parts of 
the State engaged a number of craftsmen, 
but in other areas it remained dull. 


ploy large forces of men in various sec- 
tions and a number of additional con- 
tracts were provisionally awarded during 
the month, which when under way should 
provide work for many additional men. 
The supply of farm help was in excess 


ment of forces occurred in certain rail- 
road shops; however, one company re- 
| ported recalling approximately 600 men at 





the broader definition always been used. 


Attitude of Chains 
Toward Private Brands 


A large proportion of retail chain or- 
ganizations, particularly tHe larger ones, 
are strong advocates of private brand 
merchandise. Those favoring such brands 
give some 20 different reasons for their 
development and use. Perhaps the most 
important claim made is that private 
brands enable the chain store to give the 
consumer better values. Other claims in- 
clude higher profits, lower purchase costs, 
and lower costs of distribution on private 
label merchandise, the high quality of 


chain to control, Standardize, and im- 
prove this quality. 

The value of private brand merchan- 
dise for advertising purposes and for the 
creation and promotion of good will and 
the development of repeat business are 
also frequently referred to. 

Many of the chains, however, are com- 
paratively indifferent to private brands. 
Some favor standard brands owned by 
manufacturers, in preference to private 
brands because among other reasons they 
claim that they turn faster. Other chains 
consider themselves too small to derive 
any advantage from engaging in the dis- 
tribution, of private brand goods. 

Perhaps the most frequently stated ob- 
jection to private brands is the large 
amount of sales resistance which is en- 
countered in their distribution. Extra sell- 
ing effort and expense for advertising and 
promotion are necessary in order to 


build up consumer acce 
a! ptance of such 


Quality of Chain 
Private Brand Products 


Samples of canned fruits and v 
regarded as typical, were ee gs 
three cities (Des Moines, Memphis and 
Detroit) from four types of distributors: 
Chain stores, cooperative chains, manu- 
facturers, and wholesalers. These sam- 
ples were submitted to the Warehouse Di- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture 
- goes — to have the quality 
e€ product sold 
ay determined. — ae 
he grading tests showed th 
chains slightly exceeded other cecten 
tors in the proportion of their cans of 


Standard.” They were substantially below 
the average for all types of distributors 
combined (and also below both manufac- 
turers and cooperative chains) in the pro- 
Portion of their cans graded “fancy.” 
For the grades “fancy” and “extra stand- 
ard” combined, however, they had an av- 
erage ,appreciably higher than that re- 
ported for either manufacturer’s or whole- 
Saler’s brands, although it was much be- 
low the average for cooperative chains. In 
the proportion of their cans of branded 


| 


and the wholesalers ranked midway - 
tween the cooperative chains, “aa hea 
no “seconds,” and the manufacturers, 10.4 
per cent of whose branded cans were 
“seconds.” 

In the proportion of their cans of 
branded fruits graded “choice” the chains 
substantially exceeded any other group, 
but a better showing in the proportions 
of “fancy” grade was made by both manu- 





or while being packed or awaiting ship- 


| panies. 
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facturers and wholesalers. The chain’s 
proportion of cans graded “choice” and 
fancy” combined was not only above the 


| 
|or cooperative chains. 
|the proportion of 
brand cans graded “ 


that of any other type of distributor. 
Extent of Ownership 
Of eros Brands 


Four hundred and twelve chains, 


chain-store 


such merchandise and the ability of the | 


branded vegetables which graded “extra | 


vegetables graded “seconds,” the chains | 


average, but it was appreciably higher than 
that of either manufacturers, wholesalers, 
In canned fruits, 
private | Per 
seconds” was less than | livery. 


are slow in becoming effective but the out- 
look is better. The Deposits Bureau will 
reduce interest rates on relief loans to 


three of their shops. A recession of op- 
erations was also noted in several of the 


average 3.5 per cent. Postal savings de- — accessory and assembling 
posits which have been showing steady in- | P va stabl : s 
creases for some time, are now moving to egetable and fruit canning plants 


jcommercial banks on account of the 
higher rate of interest. Numerous de- 
bentures, returing 6.3 per cent, are being 
announced. \ 


++ + 
The movement in raw silk prices indi- 
cates speculation, but the advance that 
has taken place in recent weeks permits 
a most satisfactory profit to producers. 


showed a seasonal improvement. The gen- 
eral surplus of labor evident at the close 
of the month embraced practically all 
trades, including farm help. 


Oklahoma 


No improvement occurred in the indus- 
trial-employment situation during Au- 
gust, except in the oil industry. There 
\ was a considerable increase in activities 
Production costs may now approximate |in the refineries throughout the State, and 
450 yen per bale, whereas the export sell-|a number of wells were being drilled in 
ing price is around 900 yen. The increase | several counties, the east Seminole, west 
{is due to the removal of old stocks from | Konawa, and south St. Louis fields. 
|the market, a satisfactory adjustment be-| A surplus of skilled mechanics still pre- 
| tween supply and demand of the new crop | yailed. Highway work gave employment 
following a reduction in this year’s pro-|to some of the unskilled labor supply. 





United States, and the lower exchange. | workers. 
The rise in prices has come too late to 


benefit the farmers, as about 90 per cent Oregon 


Pub- | 
improvement and emergency repair | 


Highway construction continued to em-| 


¢of requirements. A further slight ‘eyrtail- | 


duction, a more favorable outlook in the! Cotton picking will soon absorb many | 





Additional Gains in Industrial Employment 
Recorded During Month in Various States 





AINS in industrial employment which were noted in July continued during 
August and additional increases in activity were registered in various sections 
of the country, the United States Employment Service announced Sept. 21. 
synopsis of the Service's bulletin was printed in the issue of Sept. 21 and portions 
of the review by States were printed in the issues of Sept. 22, 23 and 26.) 

The statement on industrial conditions in other States as announced by the 


(A 


ceaseless 
| paring Winter unemployment relief meas- 


ures. The unemployment reported in most 
communities included practically all classes 
of workers. Highway construction pro- 
vided work for many laborers. 


Pennsylvania 
A continued expansion in employment 
was noted in several industries through- 
out the State in August. Quite a number 
of silk mills increased their forces, while 
plants manufacturing rayon, full-fash- 
ioned hosiery, and women and men’s 

clothing showed improvement. 
Employment in the oil industry contin- 
ued on a satisfactory basis. There was a 


|fair volume of building under way and 


several contracts were let for Government 
buildings, which will soon absor’ many 
workers. Large numbers of men were en- 
gaged on highway projects throughout 
the State and a number of new road con- 
tracts were let, offering additional em- 
ployment. 

The cement mills increased their forces. 
Food, cigar, and tobacco-products also in- 
creased employment opportunities, while 
the paper and printing industry stepped 
up their schedules during the month. 
While no improvement was noted in the 
anthracite industry, the gains made last 
month were held. 

Activities in the bituminous fields con- 
tinued on a greatly restricted basis. Rail- 
road shops increased their forces, but the 
transportation branch remained below 
normal. Agricultural pursuits provided 
additional employment. The steel mills 
continued below normal and reported a 
large surplus of these workers. 


Rhode Island 


Activity in the textile industry through- 
out the State revealed a slight improve- 
ment during August, although consider- 
able unemployment prevailed. A _ large 
number of woolen and worsted mills in- 
creased their forces and schedules, af- 
fecting many of these workers. 

Slightly improved conditions were re- 
ported in the jewelry industry. Fairly 
satisfactory schedules obtained in the 
quarries. Activity in the shipyards and 
|the fishing industry continued on a sub- 
normal basis. The trend of activity and 
employment in the rubber-goods, novelty, 
machinery, small-tools, roofing, radio, 


electrical-equipment, and other miscella- | 


neous plants showed no marked change 
as compared with July. 

The volume of building and general 
construction was considerably below hor- 
mal. Highway construction, municipal im- 
provements, and Federal projects con- 
tinued to furnish work for many laborers. 
Considerable Federal-aid road work soon 
to start will absorb many additional la- 





of the cocoon production of this year has Industrial employment showed little im- 
| provement during August. 


been sold. yn 
Filature interests will profit handsomely, | a ae ~~ State operated 
but obligations assumed by them during | 8Te@tly below normal. A 
the past year or two are far in excess of | logging activities registered little change, 
any profits which could be made on this ‘and curtailed production schedules and 
’ part-time operations obtained in most of 
year’s crop. The Spring cocoon crop is the sawynills, logging camps, and other 


off 12 per cent in quantity and 28 per : 
cent in price from last year. It is antici- | ¥°0d-rroducts plants, while many of them 
remained inactive. 


gerber Sg: ape aoe ae = Other manufacturing establishments, 
wheat crop is expected to increase about including the paper and linen mills, ce- 
3 per cent. Rayon production curtailment | Ment Plants, no oe, es. OE euneer 
has been reduced to 10 per cent for Oc- | 98° concerns, also maintained restricte 
tober and it is anticipated that factories | schedules. Increased activities were noted 
will be in full operatfon by December. Do- in agricultural areas, due to the harvest- 
: ing of fruit, haying, and preparations for 


mestic steel prices are up 15 per cent. | hop picking, providing seasonal employ- 


iF ae _|ment for many thousands of men and 
Netherland India.—Trading in Batavia women. 


reflects a somewhat more optimistic tone,| The vegetable, fruit, and fish canneries 
with slight commodity price increases. De- | operated below normal. The public util- 
mand for rubber, coffee, pepper, and kapok | ities maintained curtailed schedules. The 
was we}l maintained during August. Im- | volume of building 
port markets continue to decline. Collec- | tinued greatly below normal. 

tions remain difficult and bankruptcies; The counties and municipalities are pr 


The major in- | 


Lumbering and | 


nd construction con- | 


e- the balancing of the 1932-33 budget.” 


borers. 

Unemployment -relief committees 
throughout the State furnish work for a 
large number of men on various civic- 
improvement projects, but a surplus of 
| all classes of labor was evident at the close 
of the month.- Farm labor was plentiful 


| 
| 


in most communities. 
(Tke review of conditions in other 
States will be continued in the issue 
of Sept. 28.) 





Balance Exceeding Million 
Returned in New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., Sept. 26. 

Balances of $1,095,199.68 from 1931-32 

appropriations have been lapsed into the 

general treasury, according to a letter by 

State Comptroller McCutcheon to Gover- 
nor Moore. ; 

“This sum,” said Mr. McCutcheon, 

| “will tend in a substantial way to effect 





|are comparatively frequent. — 


oh Further Improvement 


Philippine Islands—Recent gains in 
Philippine trade and busines conditions are 
maintained, without substantial improve- 
ment. Export prices for sugar and upper 
grades of abaca are better, but slightly 
lower for copra and lower grades of abaca. 
The movement of merchandise to provin 
cial centers has improved somewhat, espe- 
‘tially to the southern islands and the to- 
pacco districts, where early buying of the 
current crop has released funds. Textile | 
dealers are encouraged by the stabilizing | partment of Commerce. 

5 : arm products were generally larger, 
effect of advancing prices for American | cotton shipments 
cotton and cotton piece goods. , sharply upward. 

The local stock condition has improved,/ Automobile production was up slightly 
although Chinese merhants did not real-| aithough continuing at a low level. 
ize large profits last month. Sales to pro- 
*incial points are more active, due rather 
to the possibility of higher prices than 
to increased consumer demand. Lower- | 
priced passenger cars and trucks continue 
in favor, owing to the general desire to 
curtail financial outlay. Due to the tend- 
ency to repair old cars and trucks, busi- 
ness in replacement parts has improved. 
Competition in the tire trade continues 
keen, with prospects of new operators en- 
tering the market. 


August business in passenger car sizes | 
showed improvement over the same month 
‘last year. Demand for foodstuffs during 
August was slightly better, although com- 
mcdity movement continued far below nor- | 
}mal, due to the general shortage of cash. | 
|Forward sales of the new sugar crop are | 
/now active at 7.50 pesos per, picul ($3.75 
139 pounds) for Fall and Spring de- 
Stocks of the present crop are 
|small. Exports from the first of Novem- 
‘ber through August amounted to 791,000 | funds. 
|long tons of centrifugal and 47,900 tons | 
\of refined sugar. 
quiet, with a tendency to dullness follow- | 


Business activity showed some furthe 
slight improvement during the week end 
ing Sept. 17, according to the statistica 


slight change in activity, following t 
moderate advance of the preceding week 


same period of the preceding month. 


posite wholesale 
slightly. 


price 


moving downward. The metals 


Financial conditions continued 








of stock quotations. 


than in the stock list. 











or jing the retirement of London buyers.’ Port 
aaa neefourth of the 1,660 which fur-| stocks on Sept. 12 amounted to 145,000 
aamas prand information in 1929-30, | pales, compared with 129,000 on Sept. 

ned Private brands. They operated 77/14, 1931, and exports during the week 
per cent of the stores, however, and trans-|ended Sept. 12 totaled 13,300 bales, of 
acted 75 per cent of the total business which 2,400 went to the United States 


of all reporting chains. Twenty-eight per | 
cent (or 351 chains) of the 1247 chains (774 re a * — 


reporting in 1931 owned priva a ik 
but they operated over 81 ee Siam.—General business conditions con- 


Sept. 
17 


| 1932 
GENERAL BUSINESS: 7 

| Composite index—New York Timesj.. 
Composite index—Business Week?.... 
| PRODUCTION & DISTRIBUTION: 

| Bituminous coal production (da. av.) 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) 
Cattle receipts ; 
Cotton receipts 





Stores and transacted nearly 81 per 

of the total business. ieee oa 
Owning chains operated more than 10 
times as many stores on the average as 
the non-brand-owning chains. 

The proportion of brand-owning chains 
in 10 groups (grocery, grocery and meat, 
confectionery, drug, tobacco, women’s ac- 
cessories, hats and caps, men’s shoes, de- 
partment store, and musical instruments) 
was above the average for all chains re- 
porting. In fact, in each of these groups 
the proportion of brand-owning chains 
was over 37 per cent. Seven kinds of busi- 
hess, namely, meat, variety-$5 limit, va- 
riety-unlimited, women’s ready-to-wear, 
men’s and women’s ready-to-wear, milli- 
nery, and furniture chains, show low pro- 
portions of chains owning private brands, 
none exceeding 10 per cent. 

Some private brand merchandise, pre- 
sumably, is sold in practically every store 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 








|tinue slow, with little likelihood of in-| mectric current} ': 
creased activity before November, when | Ereight-car loadings 
| : ; c og receipts 
}the rainy season is over. The processes | umber production§ 
of reorganization which have taken place} Petroleum production (da. av.).....++ 
{since establishment of the new govern- | Steel ingot production 
| A eree rere 
ment the last day of June have tended to WHOLESALE PRICES: 
|create a feeling of uncertainty as to the| Fisher’s Index (1926—100)— 
future course of events, but a somewhat ese area ae pagerenseseeee 
j ; . | 1 Y Ss 
| better attitude and more readiness to go} Nonagricultural products (90) 
ahead with normal future business com-| Copper, electrolytic 
|mitments are now in evidence. yore. pee. mew Fork 
A satisfactory tendency throughout the | Wornb SoS rea eansa 
|year has been the consistently favorable| FINANCE: 
balance of trade, indicating a recession in 
|imports to meet present needs. Prospects 
for the new rice crop, harvesting of which 





2, red, Kansas City 
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Bank debits outside N. Y. C. (da. av.) 
Bank loans (F. R. member banks)... 
Bond prices (da. av.) 
Business failures ......ssseeeeeeerees 
| begins in December, are reported as fairly | Federal Reserve ratio)| 
jsatisfactory, although rice prices remain | “call money (da. av.) 
jlow. A good crop for the coming season, | ase mone, (da. ev.) a 

a : ; . ni | Money in circulation (da. av.). 

= eneneeties — he ae Net demand deposits ...........se... 
wou ave a decidedly favorable €ct | Stock prices (da. av.) 
{upon the general business situation. Rice | Time deposits ...... ; 
exporis in August amounted to 307,000,000 | —; 
, pounds, the largest shipment since March. 
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Rev:secd nputed cme! earc!s 


same week last three years eq.:2:5 109. 


data assembled by the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business and made public by the De-|t ) 
Movements of | against securities. 
with | member banks were higher with the bulk 
particularly moving | of the new funds going into Government 

| Other securities held 
Re- | 
ports from the steel industry indicate but 
he | was 


Building contract awards in the first half 
of September were higher than in the| 


Commodity prices showed mixed trends | 
but the general tendency of important | 
commodities was downward. Fisher’s com- 
index receded 
Farm prices were in a reac- 
tionary trend, with both cotton and wheat | 
were 
firmer, and copper prices again ecvaneed. 
rela- 
tively favorable, although security mar- 
kets developed further weakness which 
was reflected mainly in a marking down 
Bond prices were 
lower, but the losses were more moderate 
The upward swing 
in bank deposits continued, but the gain 
for the week was confined to the demand 
Time deposits were down slightly. 
The expansion in loans of the report- 
The abaca market is|ing member banks revealed in last eoeey 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICA 
(Weekly average, 


\jActval figure—not an 





in Business Activity 


Continued in Week, Says Federal Survey 





r. statement was not maintained and such 
- | advances declined $46,000,000, more than 
1| wiping out the gain of the preceding week. 
{Commercial loans were down $74,000,000, 
the difference being the increase in loans 
Investments of the 


security purchases. 


| were $14,000,000 higher. 


since last September. 


holiday week but, on 
basis, the figures were lower. 


gust. 


More complete data covering the week 
ended Sept. 10, confirm earlier indications 
The com- 
posite business indexes of both the New) 
York Times and the Business Week scored 


of the higher level of activity. 


adwances. 


The inclusive indexes 


influences. 
below the corresponding week of last year 


the textile industry was well maintained 


Business failures were markedly lower 
|than in the preceding week, and the total 
the smallest reported for any week 
Bank debits, out- 
side New York, increased following the 
a daily average 
Debits so 
far during September have been smaller 
than in the corresponding weeks of Au- 


of freight-car | 
loadings and electric power production | 
were higher, after allowance for seasonal | 
Car loadings were 25 per cent 


compared with 26 per cent in the pre- 
ceding week, and with the midsummer 
spread of over one-third. Coal produc- 
tion, petroleum output and steel ingot 
production were higher, while activity in 


Federal Rulings 
In Rail Finance \ 


Cases Announced 





Action in Uncontested Fi- 
nance Proceedings and 
Schedules Suspended Are 
Made Public by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public deciSions in finance 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


F. D. No. 9565—Columbus & Greenvire 
Railway Compnay Reconstruction Loan, 
Upon application of the Columbus & Green- 
ville Railway Company for a loan of $100,- 
000 by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, a loan of $60,000 approved with- 
out prejudice to consideration of further 


loans upon the application. Terms pre- 
scribed. 
F. D. No. 9602.-New York, Chicago & St. 


Louis Railroad Company Bonds. Authority 
granted to pledge with the Railroad Credit 
Corporation equity in $10,500,000 of re- 
funding-mortgage 412 per cent gold bonds, 
series C, now pledged with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation as collateral se- 
curity for loans. Condition prescribed. 

F. D. No. 9570.—Southern Pacific Company 
Bonds. Authority granted to issue not ex- 
ceeding $5,916,000 of San Francisco Terminal 
first-mortgage bonds in reimbursement for 
capital expenditures, said bonds to be 
pledged as security for short- 
term notes. 

F. D. No. 9447.—Old Colony Railroad 
Company Bonds. Authority granted to is- 
sue not exceeding $171,000 additional 
amount of first-mortgage gold bonds, se- 
ries D, to provide in part for the appli- 
cant’s indebtedness to New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company for 
advances made for capital expenditures, 
said bonds to be pledged and repledged as 
collateral security for short-term notes. Pre- 
vious report, 184 I. C. C. 742. 

F. D. No. 9563.—Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way Receivers’ Reconstruction Loan. Upon 
application, approval of a loan of $3,000,- 
000 to the receivers of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Company by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation denied. 

F. D. No. 9239.—Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad Company Reconstruction Loan. 
Upon supplemental ce of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad Company for 
loans not exceeding $871,750, a further loan 
of $260,000 for specified purposes approved 
without prejudice to consideration of fur- 
ther loans upon the application. Terms 
prescribed. Previous report, 184 I. C. C. 33. 

Uncontested Finance Cases 
Action by Division 4 in uncontested fi- 
ee ee, 

eport and order in F. D. Nos. 9612 and 
9612, Sub. No. 1, authorizing (1) the Wil- 
mington & Northern Railroad Company to 
extend from Aug. 1, 1932, to Aug. 1, 1982, 
the maturity of $462,000 < aaa 
bonds; and (2) the Reating Company to 
assume obligation and liability as guar- 
antor in respect of the payment of the 
principal of and interest on the bonds so 
extended, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9605, au- 
thorizing the Texas South-Eastern Railroad 
} Company to procure the authentication and 
delivery of not exceeding $30,000 of first- 


collateral 


mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, which the 
applicant proposes to pledge as collateral 
security for a loan from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, condition pre- 
scribed (provided, however, and the au- 
thority herein granted is upon the express 
condition, that none of said bonds shall be 
authenticated and delivered unless and un- 
til there shall have been filed with this 
Commission a duly verified copy of the reso- 
lution of the applicant's stockholders ap- 
proving the execution of said first mort- 
gage), approved. 


Schedules Ordered Suspended 

By an order just entered in I. & S. Docket 
No. 3809, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission suspended from Sept. 20, 1932, un- 
til April 20, 1933, the operation of certain 
schedules proposing to increase the car- 
load rating on quartermasters’ stores, viz: 
Mess benches or tables, from fifth class, 
carload minimum weight 36,000 pounds, to 
fourth class, carload minimum weight 30,- 
000 pounds, for application.in Official Class- 
——, territory. 

oO. -. The Commission suspended from 
Sept. 20, 1932, until April 20, 1033, the op- 
eration of certain schedules pro osing to 
restrict the rule relative to furnishing heater 
service on carload shipments of perishable 
freight at destination points where car- 
riers furnish heater service to prevent freez- 
ing, by adding the following: “After car 
has been placed on private or assigned sid- 
ing, carriers will not furnish any heater 
protective service except on speqjfic writ- 
ten instructions of! consignee.” 

No. 3810. The Commission suspended 
from Sept. 20, 1932, until April 20, 1933, 
the operation of certain schedules propos- 
ing to restrict the class 30 rating on vine- 
gar between points in Central Freight As- 
sociation territory,so as to apply only on 
shipments of this commodity in packages 
and not when transported in tank cars, upon 
ve it is proposed to apply fifth-class 
rates. 


St. P 








aul Petition Dismissed 
In Free Facilities Case 


(Continued from Page 5.] 
the Legislature in enacting Chapter 152, 
Laws of 1915, to require the continuance 
of such service beyond the date of the ex~ 
piration of the existing contract; buf 
rather, that there be no discrimination, 


the telephone companies being prohibite@ 
from charging a greater or less compensa 
tion for intrastate service rendered or tq 
be rendered one person, firm, or corpora¢ 
tion, than is charged by any other firm, 
person, or corporation for a like and con# 
temporaneous intrastate service unde 
similar circumstances.” 

The city objected to this opinion and 
the case was set for hearing, at which 
time counsel for the city “advanced the 
contention that, under the law, the inde 
terminate permits provided for therein left 
the telepnone company, after the issuance 
of such indeterminate permit, as still sub« 
| ject to all the terms, conditions and limita« 
| tions of the law, and that the Commise 
sion would have the right to amend such 
permit within the scope of the powers ta 
it granted by the law as a whole, and that 
a discriminatory situation could hardly 
exist by reason of the fact that no other 
patron of the telephone company woul@ 
be similarly situated nor receive a similay 
service to that involved in the petition 
herein.” 

The Commission, however, held that it 
“is apparently bound to act under tha 





opinion of the legal department of th 
TORS | State, and such opinion, irrespective o 
1923-25=100) _ | the contention of the city, setting forth 
ent. Sept. Sept. Sept. ome. i. ons. Caps. that the Commission is without power in 
1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 1930 1929 1929/ the ne,” the proceeding was dis¢ 
missed. 
545 53.3 68.7 70.0 85.2 86.4 105.6 106.9 2: 4S eee 
557 *547 71.5 72.0 85.6 84.1 108.7 106.2 
é, I. Cc. C. Waives Ord 
58.6 55.3 70.9 75.2 87.3 89.5 108.3 108.3|%* ““e Sve a Ss Urders 
ARG oon, OE oon. TOR cco Ge ° eh! 
*75.6 81.6 89.2 79.7 1028 99.1 109.8 100.0 | For Railroad Inventories 
100.8 76.5 139.2 92.3 303.7 180.8 202.3 172.1 | 
86.7 879 98 08 994 1007 in i203|. The Interstate Commerce Commissio 
57.3 52.1 58.2 aa? 60.4 60.1 66.4 692\has just announced it has waived fo 
37.7 39.2 i vas . .....\ the present year its requirement that 
at 8 82 335 oy 3 104 ies steam railroads take inventories of ma 
123.8 1544 112.1 117.7 167.6 212.4 1361 146.8|terials and supplies. Its statement, jus 
issued, follows in full text: 
63.2 62.5 68.9 689 836 834 961 96.3 “As a matter of financial relief to tha 
475 47.3 55.6 55.9 87.1 87.1 102.3 102.2|railroads, the Commission on its own 
652 64.2 71.9 72.2 809 809 92.3 92.7|jnitiative t entere mini 
420 39:1 51.4 52.9 73.9 75.4 129.0 129.0 _ th a - . wer — ae 
298 32.4 23.5 25.0 40.1 408 g.8 69.9|for the year 1932 valuation orders Nos, 
708 70.8 75.0 750 788 178.9 8.2 88.2 M4 and 22 which require steam railroadg 
38.0 38.0 349 326 60.5 62.0 969 97.7| each year to take inventories of materials 
62.9 538 93.0 74.4 114.0 981 152.5 134.4 and supplies.” 
86.5 86.4 1141 1142 135.1 134.5 138.1 1373 ‘the valuation orders referred to wer 
91.6 91.5 101.4 103. ‘7 108.6 103.1 103.1 | issued under dates of June 25, 1914, an 
1349 144.7 104.7 97.3 122.1 1138 88.5 31 . ’ ’ 
38 1 ed 46795 816 813 738 73.7| July 26, 1918, respectively. 
48.5 485 364 364 54.5 606 203.0 197.9! . ‘ 
343 343 343 400 743 75.4 2057 2087 | National Bank Suspensions 
118.0 118.2 105.2 105.1 é 5 988 i i ‘ 
18.0 118.2 1052 108.2 1128 1134 1001 110.0; National banks suspending Sept. 23 ag 
712 696 1073 115.6 2038 210.5 3125 308.0 reported to the Comptroller of the Cure 
124) 1242 i821 123.3 1643 164.9 150.1 150.) rency and made public Sept. 26 were: 
“Weelly average, 1928-30, equals 100. sAverage irst National Bank of Emporium, Pass 


index. 
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resources, $1,920,425. 
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Trends in Business and Industry 


‘ : Aided by New Crop. 
Reviewed in Commerce Yearbook Abe tis 
Slight Improvement Also Noted | 
In Philippines by Com- 


merce Department 





Production, Distribution and Marketing De- 
clined as Purchasing Power Fell, 


» Although there is no visible change in 
Publication Shows 


economic conditions in Puerto Rico, the 
excellent grapefruit crop and good coffee 
crop now coming onto the market promise 
|}some immediate improvement, according 
to a radiogram Saturday to the Commerce | 
| Department from Trade Commissioner J. 
|R. McKey at San Juan. 

September sugar shipments through 
Sept. 10 included 9,730,250 pounds of raw} 
/sugar valued at $208,781, and 7,093,750 | 
| pounds of refined valued at $223,500. In} 








(Continued from Page 1.] 


the falling off in production. Marketings | showed increases. Purchases from Europe 
of animal products were maintained in| declined 30 per cent and those from Can- 


ada and Newfoundland showed a drop of 
1931 in about the same volume as in the | 38 per cent. P 


preceding four years, but crop marketings| In 1931 acreage devoted to crops was 
were 4 per cent smaller than in 1930, and | the smallest since 1924 and 3 per cent less 
3 per cent below the total for 1921. Shrink- | than in 1930. Yields per acre were gen- 
age of consumer purchasing power and\| erally satisfactory, and, except for the 
further declines in retail prices were re- | crops thatvhad a very large output in 1930, 


\ 


sponsible for a falling off of 11 per cent) production in 1931 was generally larger 


went to Philadelphia, 10,000 bags to Nor- 
folk, and $15,000 bags each to Camden | 
and New York. 


: 3 ; |apparel stores, 
the distribution of this sugar, 20,000 bags | per cent of the dollar-limit variety stores. 


Puerto Rico Trade Private Brand Sa les Increa sed Returns on Income Tax 


By Chain Stores Since 1925 





Report of Investigation by Federal Trade 


Commission Sent to Senate 


[Continued fri 


operated by chains owning private brands. | ing. : 
If this assumption is correct, private | although not so definite, apparently is | 
brands are sold in about 97 per cent of | downward. 
the chain grocery and meat stores, in from 
84 to 90 per cent of the chain grocery and|from 170 grocery and grocery and meat 
department stores, in about 86 per cerit | 
of the confectionery stores, in from 63 to 
81 per cent of the chain dry goods and 


and in from 62 to 15 


The probability of a consumer being 


|offered private brands in a chain hard- 


in department store sales and of 15 per| than in the preceding year. Wheat pro- | 
cent in the transactions of the two larg- | duction increased 4 per cent, to 892,000,000 
est mail-order houses. | bushels, the third largest output since the 
, ; io T ; corn production increased nearly 

The Census of Distribution, covering , W8™, © am S 
the year 1929, made available for the first | one-fourth, to 2,557,000,000 bushels, and 
time a comprehensive measure of the to- cotton production, 17,100,000 bales, was 


tal dollar volume of wholesale and retail | one-fourth larger than in the preceding 


trade in the United States a ge the second largest crop on 
r mor | record. 
Business during the year suffered from | “Hye stic drops in the farm value of farm 


i ion and fall- | 7 
= sng x — ae aad eae _— due mostly to very sharp declines 
markets, widespread commercial and bank- | pt pod ee a ar at oe 
ing failures, hoarding of currency, and the| which in turn, reduced farmer buying. 
impairment of confidence resulting from The value per acre of the 10 leading erens | 
Greens _— = —— and | decreased 29 per cent from 1930 to 1931. | 
a ae age caatenis every indus- | F@™@ prices averaged lower in 1931 than 
‘ foea’ tna n aie 4 cng a point | in any other year for which annual data 
ai — eee daring 1931 Manufactur-| 2° available. Grain prices, fruits and | 
n many oo "i : d 1 oe teaptions | vegetables, and cotton and cottonseed fell 
~ veteceans Qo — on a for the|22.%° A = cent, prices of meat animals 
year as a whole averaged 15 per cent less | ng 7; r fog So ; oe : rue 
than in 1930. Nonmanufacturing indus- = de eee . nod 
ae atin aia exception of mining an q| cent lower. Central market prices of farm 
crude petroleum, maintained employment | — showed a similar steep downward 
at a relatively higher level than manu-| 
facturing industries. Factory pay rolls| [ipestock Marketings 
declined more than employment (24 peri R ° b 
cent) partly as a result of wage cuts which emain About Average 
became widespread in September and| ‘The quantity of livestock and its prod- 
partly because of a reduction in the aver-| ucts marketed was about average in 1931, 


The general business tone in the Philip- 
pine Islands is slightly improved due to 
the steady condition of the native crop 
market ,according to a radiogram received 


/in the Commerce Department Saturday | 


from Trade Commissioner E. D. Hester, 
Manila. An advance in rice prices con- 
tributed to the improved prospects in cen- 


tral Luzon, while encouragement is offered for all reporting chains combined, with| 


the future movement of merchandise in 


|the sugar districts by the condition of the | 


crop and market.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Regulation Is Advocated 
For Corporate Securities 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
be defrauded or irresponsibly parted 
from his savings was at the day, hour 
jand moment when a security was sold 
jto him. We know now that that was a 
| short-sighted view. It was very much as 
|though a bank commissioner should say. 
| «y will take every care that the bank 
| when it opens shall be solvent, responsible 
|and in the hands of honest men. No one 
| shall deposit his money except in a bank 
jwhich I approve. But after the bank 


ware store is small since chains owning 
| private brands operated less than 9 per 
}cent of such stores. It is also small in 
|the following kinds of chains: 
| women’s ready-to-wear, furniture, unlim- 
|} ited price variety, and men’s and women's 
| ready-to-wear. 

|* The proportion of brand-owning chains 
| varied directly with the size of the group 


;one exception (the 501-1,000 store group). 
|The general statement is also true with- 
;out exception, for four kinds of chains; 
|namely,- men’s ready-to-wear, women’s 
ready-to-wear, general merchandise, and 
musical instruments. It is true, with cer- 
tain insignificant exceptions for four other 
{kinds of chains: Grocery, grocery and 
|meat, confectionery, and women’s shoes. 

| Two hundred fifty-five chains reported 
private brand sales aggregating $514,000,- 
;000 in 1929 and 274 chains reported a 
| total of $519,000,000 for such sales in 
| 1930. 


{the total sales of private brand-owning 


| Baking Company are included, the total 
for 1929 becomes $762,000,000 and for 1930 


Meat, | 


|H. C. Bohack 


In each year private brand sales| 
| represented approximately 28 per cent of | 


|chains. If estimated private brand sales} 
| of the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea} 
;}Company and the Kroger -Grocery and| 


‘om Page 6.) 


The trend in tobacco chains,, 


Based on an analysis of reports received 


chains operating over 30,000 stores as of 
Dec. 31, 1928, coffee (52 chains) is the 
most frequently reported commodity sold | 
under private labels, no other commodity 
except flour (29 chains) being reported by | 
half as many chains. Tea, mayonnaise, 


canned milk, and butter follow in the 
order named. 
The leading commodities sold under | 


privaie brands in seven large chains han- 
dling grocery products (The Great At-| 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company, the Kroger | 
Grocery & Baking Company, the Grand | 
Union Company, the National Tea Com- 
pany, the First National Stores, Inc., the | 
Sompany, Inc., and the 
American Stores Company) were canned | 
beans, catsup, coffee, canned corn, Some, | 
jelly, canned peaches, canned peas, sand- 
wich spreads, canned tomatoes, and tea. 


Use of Private Label 


By Various Chains 

The largest number of commodities sold 
under private labels by any of the seven | 
chains mentioned was 92 for the Kroger | 
Grocery & Baking Company. The Great | 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company was sec- 
ond with 69 commodities. Each of the} 
remaining five chains reported more than | 
40 commodities sold under private labels. 

Information received from 29 drug} 
chains, operating more than 500 stores as | 
of Dec. 31, 1928, indicates that cough | 


syrups, corn remedies, and tooth pastes | 
are the most important commodities sold | 


under private labels, based on the number 
of chains reportirg. 
Three hundred and four chains, operat- 





STATE BANKING 











U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


— Sept. 22. Made Public Sept. 24, 1932 


In India Are Analyzed 


Sixty-one per cent of the 318,516 per- 
sons filing income tax returns in India for 
the fiscal year 1930-31 reported incomes 
of $1,333 or less, according to a report to 
the Commerce Department from Trade} 
Commissioner George C. Howard, Cal- 


Receipts 

Internal revenue receipts: 
TRCOMIS COX cise cccscsvosccces 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 


$1,033,132.44 





























cutta, India. nue +e  2,070,747.95 
. Customs receipts ........ ee  1,211,063.77 
Official report showed that 33 per cent | Miscellaneous Preceipts ssereeen 363,083.79 
of those returning statements had in- | Seiad oval ties —"ye78.02798 

» otal ordinary receip eevee O75, a 
comes of $800 or less, while only 2,145) puitic aebt receipts ...... bee 21,040.00 
persons who made returns reported in-/' Balance previous day ... ++. 885,746,297.27 
comes of $13,300 or more, it was stated.— Seem anac G 
(Department of Commerce.) WOU (cessscuentaipescovbievte $890,445,365.22 

tn —_——__— Expenditures 

, +} General expenditures ......... $4,599,769.22 
sion. In contrast, the gross profit made} Interest on public debt 664,298.45 
on over half of the 247 standard brands| Refunds of receipts . eas 
ich ba wank: sepate ] Panama Canal ......... 32,178.46 
on which reports were received was less| All other 204,423.05 
than 33.3 per cent. Stating this in an- irotes $5,870,553.60 

other way, only about one-half of 1 per eee weces aces els Rise SURES Ca ‘TA ane 
‘ Public debt expenditures ..... 1,505,793.50 

cent of the private brands, as contrasted Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

to 543 per cent of the standard brands,| _ poration ..............sseeeee 25,787.08 
was being sold on March 30, 1929, at less| pa |. ee eee eee eee 883,094,805.20 
than the average cost of doing business} Total ...........0...c0eeseees $890,445,365.22 


in drug chains. 


|majority of the reposting chains, never- 


The gross profit was 65.0} 


) per cent or more than 42.5 per cent of the} 


items bearing private brands while the} 
highest gross profit reported for any | 
standard brand was 60.9 per cent. 


Pricing of Standard 
And Private Brands 
Although the mark-up on private brands 


was equal to or higher than that on com-| 


peting standard brands, according to a 


theless private brands generally were 
priced lower than competing standard | 
brands chiefly because of lower cost. Sev-| 
enty-nine chains, or about one-third of | 
the 248 reporting on their pricing policy, | 
priced their private brands lower than| 


stores operated by the 248 chains. The 
policy of 126 chains, or 51 per cent of 
those reporting, was to sell both private 
brands and standard brands at the same 
price. 

The remaining 43 chains or 17 per cent 
of the 248 reporting, priced their private 
brands higher than competing standard 
brands but those chains operated only 939 
stores or about 2 per cent of those op- 
erated by the 248 chains. The chains pric- 
ing private brands lower than standard 


competing standard brands, but this group | 
operated 73 per cent (32,733) of the 44,853 | 


| Total 


‘gets the depositors’ money I have no|it is $770,000,000 and the proportion of 


jing a total of 34.016 stores on Dec. 31,! 


Sept. 23. Made Public Sept. 26, 1932 
Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 








PRONG VEE 6. is vctsscccvacees $688,461.41 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

UD aie Gr veh sschdi vvee caw ee 1,718,838.39 
Customs receipts ........ 1,268,779.39 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 694,707.62 

Total ordinary receipts ..... $4,370,786.81 
Balance previous day .......... 883,094 ,805.20 

EE os ordiavecekineveveseued $887 465,592.01 

Expenditures 

General expenditures ........ + $4,359,880.21 
Interest on public debt ....... 829,859.57 
Refunds of receipts ......ss.s6 508,622.48 « 
PRDAMA CABAL oo... scecccceccce 13,204.52 
Bal QERGE vc srccvescecvcsecesedtsc 506,188.66 

WO: vind cvagaeg SV aieabas vader ee $6,217,755.44 
Public debt expenditures ..... 1,535,804.75 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

WOOO. Viet ccveteiucsvetcess 302,525.39 


Balance today 880,014,557.81 


$887 465,592.01 


were 26.5 per cent lower than the stand- 
j ard brands. Ten of the 41 private brands 
;of drug and miscellaneous products were 
|sold at higher prices than competing 
| Standard brands, 28 were sold at a lower 
| price, and in three cases both were the 
same price. 

| Four of the 12 private brands of toilet 
|articles were sold at higher prices than 


7 — of ee eee te ta | 1 per cent larger than in 1930, while that 
nemployment which was estim | of crops was 4 per cent less as a result of 
amount to more than 6,000,000 in Janu-| P r 


: smaller marketings of all types of crops 
ary, 1931, increased sharply during the | except fruits. In 1931 farmers made a 


year. Despite the large amount’ of unem-| much freer use of the provisions of the 
ployment there were few industrial dis-| 1999 Agricultural Marketing Act for mar- 
putes and practically no disorders. The) keting their produce than they did in 1930. 
various methods of spreading work adopted | uring 1931 the electric current output 
in 1930 and 1931 have been responsible | o¢ public power plants aggregated 91,- 
for keeping at work a large number of | 790,000,000 kilowatt hours, a drop of 4.4 
persons who would otherwise have become | per cent from the 1930 level. The. pro- 


unemployed. The five-day week move- | portion of the total supply generated by 
ment gained considerable momentum | fye]-purning plants (66.6 per cent) was 


during the year; 69 per cent of the union | sjightly greater than that of the preceding 
building-trade workers were employed On year (65.6 per cent). Recent progress 
this basis in the early part of 1932. There made in fuel efficiency is illustrated by 
was a huge increase in the amount Of ihe fact that in 1931 an average of only 
money expended for public and private | 155 pounds of fuel was required to pro- 
relief. duce one kilowatt hour, whereas in 1930 


° . {1.62 pounds were required. | 
Commodity Prices The year also recorded a small advance 
Continued to Fall 


|in the number of customers of central 

In 1931 and the early months of 1932 stations, ‘and although their purchases did 

commodity prices continued to fall not equai those of 1930, nevertheless the 
sharply from their 1929 levels, and for 


revenue ceclined only 1.2 per cent below 
some articles prices reached the lowest | that of the preceding year. The decrease 
levels on record. The 1931 annual average | in revenue derived from industrial cus- 
of wholesale commodity prices was 16 per tomers was largely offset by the added 
cent lower than the average for 1930 and | revenue received from domestic customers. 
24 per cent lower than the index for July,| The level of wages and employment 
1929. Although the extent of price de-| maintained by the electric light and power 
clines varied by types of commodities, 


industry was notably higher than that 
i r mmon to each in any other major industry. The period 

—— pe paberenion from 1914 to 1929 was characterized by an| From the decisions above cited it ap- 
Farm products averaged 27 per cent, amazing growth in the electrification of|pears that couris are slow to conclude 
lower in 1931 than in 1930, as compared | factories, as well as of mines and quarries. | that the Legislature has proposed a con- 
with a decline of 16 per cent from 1929) their proportions of electrification in 1929 | stitutional amendment containing two or 
to 1930; foods and textiles each averaged | having attained 74 and 76 per cent, re-/ more alterations or amendments in viola- 
about 18 per cent lower, much greater | spectively. Practically the entire growth | tion of such a provision as we have in the 
declines than from 1929 to 1930, and prices |in power equipment of factories, mines, | jast sentence of section 1, article 14. Couris 
of hides and leather products, fuel and| and quarries has been in electric motors | 


further interest in it; the H®hest manage-| 
ment may sell its control to rascals; the| 
{management may play ducks and drakes | 
| with the depositors’ money; it is no | 
‘cern of mine. That is the risk which a 
depositor assumes when he puts his money 
|in a bank.” 

(The full tert of Mr. Berle’s address 
will be concluded in the issue of 
Sept. 28.) 


‘Minnesota to Take Vote _ | 
On Income Tax Proposal 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


which does not conflict with Federal 
statutes and decisions. 

The petitioner forcibly contends that 
; taxing incomes is a new revenue measure 
|in this State and not related or germane 
|to the methods of taxation hitherto in 
vogue, or to the taxation of national 
| banking associations. And it may be can- 
ceded that in a measure this contention 
is sustained by such cases as McBee v.! 
Brady, supra, and Mathews v. Turner, 
supra. It, however, should be noted that 
\three judges dissented in the case last 
cited, being of the opinion that the pro-| 
|posed amendment did not contain more 
than one amendment. 


‘Trend of Chain Store 


total sales made in private brands be- 
comes 24.3 per cent for each year. | 

Considered from the standpoint of dol- 
lar volume, the great bulk of the private | 
brand sales of these brand owning chains, 
at least in recent years, has been made} 
by chains in a limited number of lines) 
of business. Excluding A. & P. and | 
Kroger, nearly four-fifths of the total | 
private brand sales reported by the 274; 
chains in 1930 were made in five of the| 
26 kinds of chains, namely dry goods} 
and apparel, department store, men’s 
and women’s shoes, grocery, and grocery | 
and meat. 


Private Brand Sales 


If A. & P. and Kroger are included, | 
the private brand sales of these five 
kinds of business represent nearly six- 
sevenths of the total. Approximately one- 
third of the private brand sales of all 
private brand chains reporting in 1930 was 
made by A. & P. and Kroger, and these 
two chains together with the J. C. Penney 
Company accounted for more than half 
of the total private brand sales reported 
in that year. 

Based on 


owning chains, the private brand business 


}is apparently most important in confec- 
tionery and men's shoe chains and least} 


important in hardware, unlimited variety, 
variety ($5 limit), and millinery chains. 

Figures for two groups of identical 
companies, one group of 48 chains for 
1925, 1928, 1929 and 1930, and the other 
group of 79 chains for 1928, 1929 and 1930, 


| 1930, reported on their mark-up policy on 


| private 


the proportion of private | 
brand sales to total sales of private brand-| 


private brands. 

Mos of the chain-store reports show 
that the per cent of mark-up on private 
and standard brands was approximately 
the same. One nundred and ninety-three, 
or about two-thirds of all the chains re- 
porting, followed this policy and these 
chains operated 19,418 stores or more than 
one-half of those operated by the 304 
chains reporting. 

Ninety-three of the 304 chains, or about 
31 per cent, reported that their mark-up 
on private brands was higher than on 
competing standard brands. These chains 
operating 7,157 or about 21 per cent of the 
stores operated by all chains reporting on 
mark-up policy. Only 18 chains, or about 
6 per cent of the total reporting, sold their 
private brands at a lower mark-up than 
competing standard brands, but these 
chains operated slightly more stores 
(7,441) than the group marking up their 
brands higher than 
brands. 

In addition to the general statements 
on mark-up policy mentioned above, re- 
ports on the actual mark-up taken by in- 
dividual chains on specific private brands 
and competing standard brands on March 
30, 1929, were received from 10 groups of 
chains as follows: Grocery, grocery and 
meat, drug, tobacco, variety ($1 limit), 


men’s ready-to-wear, women’s accessories, | 


standard | 


brands averaged 414 stores per chain, those | competing standard brands, five were sold 


| pricing private and standard brands he ee eT et ane three instances 
| Same were next with 89 stores per chain, | w the coueastenh hetwesn private 
while chains pricing private brands higher | brands and competing standard brands 
| than standard brands averaged the small- | having the lowest mark-up, a total of 23 


t ’ . | : : 

“o. Seecamcle Gatene a — for | competitive prices was received from drug 

| pricing private brands higher than stand- | Se ieee = — 

ard brands in the chains which followed | toitet preparations. All the drug and 

this practice, was that no retail price for) wiscelaneous articles on which quotations 

private brands was established by compe- | ived ld have co = $8.59 on 

tition. Three other important reasons| WCTe received wou ee ee 
|March 30, 1929, as contrasted with $9.17 


were: First, because private brands were | 5, the competing standard brands. In 
usually of higher quality than standard | other oar me private brands were 


brand products; second, because a larger | jower by 58 cents, or 63 per cent. By 


= = Es ana ah eee on| W8Y of contrast, the toilet articles bear- 


. : ing private brands would have cost $3.69 
standard brand merchandise, and third,| oq those bearing standard brands would 
because more sales effort was required tO| nave cost $5.03, or the saving on private 
sell private brands. 


y y 26. ent. 
The most common reason reported for | brands would Nave been 255 pa ¢ 


| pricing private brands lower than stand-| Napj eh 
ard brands, the policy followed by the National Advertising 
majority, was that private brands cost less. | Of Private Brands 
;Other reasons given were: That a low! Only 34 chains, or about 9 per cent of all 
price is the chief sales argument is sell-| the chain systems which reported on na- 
ing private brands, that a low price on/| tional advertising of private brands indi- 
private brands attracts customers to the! cated that they advertised their private 
store, and that a low price increase private| brands nationally. This relatively small 
brand sales thus building up a repeat| number of chains, however, operated 18,- 
business on such brands. |176, or nearly 37 per cent of the stores 
operated by chains reporting on this ques- 
Separate Reports Made |tion. From.the standpoint af the number 
On Selling Prices | of stores operated, the five most important 





women’s shoes, dry goods and apparel, and 
department store. 

A detailed analysis was made of the 
actual mark-up taken on 249 items sold 
under private brands and 294 items sold 
under competing standard brands by 59 
chains handling grocery products. Reports 


The reason most frequently reported for| kinds of chains doing national advertising 
;making the prices on private brands the| were grocery and meat, dry goods and ap< 
;Same as those on standard brands was|parel, men’s and women’s shoes, depart- 
| that such a policy furnished a reasonable ment stores, and confectionery. 

profit or a fair basis for profits. Other; A comparison on the basis of the number 
| important reasons reported were that “the! of stores operated by chains doing national 
| quality is the same, therefore the price | advertising is probably of greatest signifi- 


‘ lows for the 46 subgroups of commodities 


. in December, 1931. 
’ Decline Is Greater 


. was attributable in large part to the sharp 


| defer somewhat to the judgment of the 
lighting, building materials, and chemical | driven by purchased current. It is 
products averaged from 11 to 14 per cent) . 
lower, aS compared with much smaller Slump Sustained 
declines from 1929 to 1930. The annual| In Coal Industry 
After weathering the first shock of the 


average price of raw materials — > 
u i i. ni e 
that of eng tetieme wae th Gat pod world depression surprisingly well, the 
lower, whereas the declines from 1929 coal industry slumped sharply in 1931. The 
to 1930 were 14 per cent and 7 per cent | total output during the year amounted to 
"| 437,641,000 net tons, a decrease of 99,270,- 
000 tons, or 18.5 per cent, when compared 


respectively. 
| with 536,911,000 tons produced in the pre- 


Prewar price levels were reached by 
farm products in February, 1931, by chem- ceding year. Both branches of the in- 
dustry shared in this decline, but the bi- 


icals in June, 1931, and by foods in Feb- 
tuminous industry was more seriously af- 


ruary, 1932. With but few exceptions, 
Gue to seasonal factors, the 183i price | fected, the total output of soft coal being 

{19.1 per cent less than in 1930. Output 
jin the anthracite industry declined 14.2 
per cent. 

Prices of coal have been trending down- 
ward during the depression, but the de- 
cline has been’ much less pronounced than 
for many other commodities. In 1931 the 


were reached in December. Thirty-one 
of the 56 important commodities reached 
their 1931 price lows in the last quarter 
of the year. During the first quarter of 
1932 all groups of wholesat? commodity 
prices continued to fall and in March the 
combined index was 4 per cent lower than 


mine-run was $3.74 per net ton, a decrease 
of only 4.3 per cent when compared with 
the 1930 average. Anthracite prices were 
also relatively well maintained. 

A factcr instrumental in sustaining the 
price of coal during the past year was the 
maintenance of stocks at moderate levels. 
Indeed, curing the early months of 1931 
a conspicuous feature of the market was 
the heavy draft on the commercial re- 
serves. Toward the end of the year there 
were small additions to reserves, but the 
year closed with bituminous stocks 4.6 per 
cent less than at the beginning. 

Exports of bituminous coal in 1931 
amounted to only 12,126,000 rfet tons. In 
comparison with the previous year this is 
\@ decrease of 23.6 per cent and is the 
smallest tonnage shipped to foreign des- 
tinations in any year since 1910. Anthra- 
cite exports also fell off in 1931, being 30.3 
per cent less than in 1930. 


in the issue of 


Than in Preceding Year 

The 32 per cent drop from 1930 to 1931 
in farm products was much greater than 
the decline of 15 per cent from 1929 to 
1930, and the index of farm prices av- 
eraged 20 per cent lower than the average 
for the five prewar years. Retail prices, 
of foods and cost of living which usually | 
change slowly, declined more from De-| 
cember, 1930, to December, 1931, than 
they have during any similar period since 
monthly records have been compiled. 

Although foreign trade dropped consid- 
erably in both volume and value during 
1931, the United States maintained its 
position as the werld’s leading export na- 
tion and ranked, in the usual order, next 
to the United Kingdom in value of im-| 
ports. The marked decline in dollar value | 


To be continued 
Sept. 28. 


decrease in prices which affected all 
classes of commodities. In physical vol- | 
ume, exports showed a decline of 20 per 
cent, while the reduction in imports was 
10 per cent. 

Significant factors in the year’s decrease 
in volume of exports were the severe con- 
traction in foreign sales of agricultural 
implements and refined mineral oils, 
which had been relatively well maintained 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Sept. 26 


New York, Sept. 26.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


during the preceding year and the fur-| austria (schilling) .........:+-++05+ 13.9562 
: 23.3619 
ther sharp reduction in exports of auto- | Belgium (belga) ........+-+++sereees aslo 
mobiles, copper, heavy iron and steel prod~ |) Criehosiovaiia (crown) scsc.c.ss. 2.9501 
ucts, and other manufactured articles.) Denmark (krone) .........0:+-++s+++ ,17.9200 
Quantity shipments to foreign countries} England (pound) ........:++++ss05+5 345 ans 
“of many kinds of fruit and raw cotton | vinlend (masks) testssessceeesens AGES 
were larger than in 1930. Among the Germany (reichsmark) .....-++++++: 


manufectured articles, radios and electric 
refrigerators, which have found such wide 
acceptance in the domestic market, estab- 
lished new high quantity records in for- | 
eign sales. 


Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) ......-- 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) . 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
° Portugal (escudo) 
Decreases in Exports Rumania (leu) 
. Spain (peseta) 

To Non-European Countries Sweden (krona) 
| Switzerland (franc) 


United States exports to non-European | Yugoslavia (dinar) 
countries, where purchasing power is| Hons Kong (dollar) oo. 
largely dependent upon foreign sales of | China (Mexican dollar) . 
raw materials and foodstuffs, declined 38 | China (Yuan dollar) .... 
per cent last year, while those to European | India (rupee) . 
markets fell off 35 per cent. Exports to 






























Japan (yen) . 


Singapore (dollar) .......--+s+eeeees 
Europe in 1931 represented the largest | Canada (dollar) 
Proportion of total United States exports | Cubs (peso) 


Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) .... 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay 

Colombia 
Bar silver 


Since 1925. Sharp reductions in prices 
were primarily responsible for the low- | 
ered value of imports from Latin America | 
and Asia since our quantity purchases of.) 
leading raw materials and crude foodstuffs | 


(peso) 
(peso) 


{composite wholesale price of bituminous | 








| Legislature upon that proposition. yield the following general facts regarding 
|not enough that a proposed amendment |the trend of private brand business in 
|contains several propositions which could | chain stores: 
| have been submitted in separate amend-| 1. There has been an enormous increase 
'ments. But the changes proposed must be | in the dollar volume of private brand sales 
|independent and unrelated so as not to} in chain stores since 1925, both including 
| fit in with the one general aim or purpose |and excluding The Great Atlantic and 
lof the amendment framed. Pacific Tea Company and 
It is true that taxing incomes is entirely | Grocery and Baking Company figures. 
| distinct from taxing National banks, but} 2. Excluding the sales of The Great At- 
all State and local taxation is employed |lantic and Pacfic Tea Company and the 
for the single purpose of carrying on the| Kroger Grocery and Baking Company, 
functions and activities of State and mu-| there has been a considerable increase in 
nicipal government. Section 1, article 9, is} the proportion of the sales of private 
the main constitutional limitation upon} brand merchandise to total sales in the 
the otherwise unlimited power of taxation | period studied. Even including these two 
vested in the Legislature, except section 
32, article 4, (relating to repeal of gross 
earnings tax statutes applicable to rail- larger of the two groups of identical com- 
ways), section 1, article 9 (occupation tax) | panies. 
section 5, article 9, (gasoline tax), and sec-| The following facts are indicated re- 
tion 4; article 16, (motor vehicle tax).| garding the trend in individual kinds of 
Drew v. Tifft, 79 Minn. 175, 81 N. W.|chains: 1. The trend of private brand 
809). When section 1 article 9, WaS/ business appears to be definitely upward 
adopted in 1906, not only was section! in grecery and meat (excluding A. & P. 
1, as it previously read altered aS/and Kroger), drug, women's shoes, men’s 
to several separate provisions, but a sepa- |and women's shoes, and men’s iurnishings 
rate amendment authorizing the inherit-| chains. It also was clearly upward from 
ance or succession tax was dropped out,| 1928 to 1930 in grocery and department 
and sections 2, 3, 4, and 17 of the same ar-| stere chains. 2. The trend appears clearly 
ticle were repealed. 5 
In all subsequent litigation regarding | chains and in the two hat and cap and 
taxation, no question has been raised that|one musical instrument chains 
the amendment of 1906—the now existing | 
section 1, article 9, contained two or more 
separate amendments or alterations. The 
| people have apparently acquiesced in its 
being a part of the Constitution, taking 
ithe place of several distinct propositions | 
therein regarding the subject of taxation. | 
It certainly is incumbent on this court to 
lavoid rendering a decision herein which | 
|would invite an attack upon a part of 
the Constitution that has stood unques- | 
tioned for over a quarter of a century, | 
unless compelled by clear and convincing | 
| reasons. , ee 
t+ an ourpose 0! n 
Nien Sat aa remove the | The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
limitations in regard to taxation which .statement for weekly reporting member 
bound the ee the —e banks in leading cities on Sept. 21, made 
of article 9 as it stood prior thereto, so|,..).,. ¢. . : . ; 
we think it fairly may be said that the | Se —_—s shows am increase for the 
object and purpose by the amendment | Week 6 holdings of United 
proposed by chapter 420, L. 1931, is to States é POE REA securities, partly offset 
widen the field for taxation and as a mere |PY decreases of $11,000,000 in other se- 
inci r ‘ | curities and $37,000,000 in loans, also in- 
incident thereto make more elastic the} : © 
r ; q.|creases of $456,000,000 in Government de- 
method of procedure so as to tax na- | ~ "* ; 
‘ “i ‘oti ° . posits and $17,000,000 in time deposits, and 
tional banking associations conformably to cee eee 
Federal statutes. So viewed we think the ,“ecreeses of $132.000,000 in net demand 
: ie °F 4 | deposits, $35,000,000 in borrowings of Fed- 
proposed amendment does not viclate the}, ee > havin ; 
last proviso in section 1 of article 14. jeral reserve banks and $43,000,000 in re- 
pi Snitiatin, serve balances with Federal reserve banks. 
Logically the initiative and referendum , ie . i 
. ‘ : | Loans cn securities declined $26,000,000 
are separate and independent propositions at reporting member banks in the New 
and different in purpose. But the courts, Yor} “district and $36 000,000 ; 3 rt: 
in the several decisions above cited where | *°* “8”! 36,000,000 at all report- 


soley because all, if adopted, will operate 
within one of the three great fields of gov- 
ernment power—those of taxation, eminent 
domain, or police. 

LorinG, J., concurring: I agree with Mr. 
Justice Stone 
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companies, there was an appreciabie rela-| 
| tive increase from 1928 to 1930 for the! 


|to be downward in dollar limit variety | 


report- | 
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for these grocery and grocery and meat should be the same,” and “meeting com- 
chains show that the percentage of gross | petition of standard brands.” 
profit made on 37 of the 249 private brand In addition to the general statements 
items was less than 16.1 per cent, which | on pricing policies, reports were received 
was the average cost of doing business in | on actual selling prices, March 30, 1929, of | 
1929 fo. those chains of these kinds which | private brands and competing standard 
reported operating expenses to the Com-_| brands which had the highest mark-up. A 
mission | total of 212 usable comparative price re- 
+, | ports on 44 different commodities was re- 
Less Than 16.1 Per Cent Profit ceived from grocery and grocery and meat 
Made on 94 Brands chains. If a hypothetical customer on 

By way of contrast, the gross profit March 30, 1929, had purchased all 424 
made on 96 of the 294 standard brand /COmmodities (212 under private brands 
items cn which reports were received was | 2d 212 under standard brands) from the 
less than 16.1, per cent. Expressed in an- | 8rocery and grocery and meat chains re- 

, porting, his private brands would have 
| cost him $92.22 and his competing stand- 
ard brands would have cost $105.21. 

In other words, the private brands sold| 
for $12.99, or 12.3 per cent, less than the 
| Standard brands. Of the total of 212 pairs 
of comparative price quotations, there 
were 173 in which the private brand was 
sold at a lower price than the competing! 
standard brand item,.33 in which both! 
were sold at the same price, and six in 
which the private brand was sold at a| 
higher price than the standard brand. 

In the comparison between the selling 
prices of private brands and competing 
| Standard brands which had the lowest 
mark-up, a total of 59 unsalable compar- 
ative price quotations was received from 
grocery and gorcery and meat chains on 
26 different commodities. 

If a customer on March 30, 1929, had 
purchased all 118 commodities (59 under 
private brands and 59 bearing standard 
brands) from the chains furnishing price | 
information, the private brands would! 
have cost $29.05 and the standard brands 
would have cost $31.74, or the 
| brands were 8.5 per cent lower than the 
competing standard brands. In 12 of the 
59 individual price comparitions, the pri- 
vate brands were sold at higher prices 
than the standard brands with which they 
competed; in 44 cases they were lower; 
and in three instances both were sold at 


vate brands reported were being sold on 
| March 30, 1929, at less than the average 
cost of doing business as contrasted to 32.7 
per cent of the standard brands. 

The gross profit was 20 per cent or more 
on 73.9 per cent of the private brands as 
compared with only 48.2 per cent of the 
standard brands. Only 46.2 per cent of 
, the private brands were sold at a gross 
margin of less than 25 per cent as com- 
pared with 71.5 per cent of the standard 
brands. At the other extreme, a gross 
profit of 40 per cent or more was made on 
10 per cent of the private brands but on 
only 1.3 per cent of the standard brands. 
An analysis of quotations received from 
|25 drug chains on private and competing 
standard brands of dfug and miscellaneous 
| products and toilet articles disclosed that 
| the gross profit on only one of the 167 
| private brand articles on which quotations 
were received was less than 33.3 per cent, 
which was the average cost of doing busi- 
| ness in 1929 for all drug chains reporting 
their operating expenses to the Commis- 


ber Banks 


district being offset by decreases in other | the same price. 
districts. ° 


; : : | In the comparison between private 

Substantial increases in United States | brands and competing standard brands 
Government security holdifigs in connec- having the highest mark-up, a total of 
tion with the Government's recent finan- | 53 comparative price quotations was re-} 
cial operations are shown for most Federal | ceived from drug chains, 41 of them be- 
reserve districts. Holdings of other se-|ing on drug and miscellaneous products 
curities declined $14,000,000 in the New 


oe and 12 on toilet articles. If a customer 
York district and $11,000,000 at all report- | had purchased 82 drug and miscellaneous | 
ing member banks, 


3 products (41 bearing private brands and} 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member | 41 bearing competing standard brands) 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre-|on March 30, 1929, from the drug chains| 
gated $113,000,000 on Sept. 21, the prin- reporting, the private brands would have} 
cipal changes for the week being de- | cost $23.79 and the standard brands $28.23. | 
creases of $15,000,000 at the Federal Re- 


- In other words, the private brands were 
a aes of San Francisco and $9,000,000 | lower by $4.44, or 15.7 per cent. 
a tlanta. | ¢ 


- Sasa | Private brands of toilet preparations on 
summary of the principal assets and | which quotations were received would) 
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cance since advertised private brands are 
sold in most of these stores. A small 
chain, even though it should advertise its 
brands nationally, could not make serious 
inroads on the business of independent 
merchants selling merchandise of the same 
kind or on the business of manufacturers 
selling competing standard brands since 
the chain's brands are at best accessible 
only to consumers residing in the locali- 
ties where it has stores. On the other 
hand, where a chain's nationally adver- 
tised private brands are readily accessible 
to large numbers of consumers in every 
part of the country, they approach the 
status of nationally advertised “standard” 
brands. 

Comments which could be classified were 
received from a number of chains as to 
their future policy in respect to private 
brands. Only three chains definitely fa- ~ 
vored curtailing the private brands, while 
21 companies were inclined to favor their 
expansion, and 27 expected'the ratio be- 
tween the private and standard brands to 
remain the same. This would indicate 
that private brands will become of in- 
creasing importance in the majority of 
these chains privided the situation is fa- 
vorable for their development. Replies of 
several of the chains indicated that this 
qualification was an important one. For 
example, one chain stated in part “* * * 
what the future has in store, we can not 
tell, for it rests largely with the public. 
Even our own policy, as we have pointed 
out, is dependent upon the acts of others 
and conditions not of our own creation.” 

By direction of the Commission, William 
E. Humphrey, Chairman. 










KEEPING THE STOCKHOLDERS 
AND THE PUBLIC INFORMED 


EVERY 3 MONTHS 
each North American stockholder 
receives the President’s Quarterly 
Letter, accompanied by the Con- 
solidated Income Statement and 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 

Anyone may have his name 
placed on the mailing list by 
requesting “Reports to Stock- 
holders.”?” Owners whose North 
American stock stands in names of 
brokers or others should furnish their 
names and addresses to the Gompany 
immediately. 
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System Put into Practice in Oklahoma Seeks 
Maximum Results from Coordinated Efforts 
and Elimination of Duplicate Work 





' By GEORGE C. WELLS 


Supervisor .of Indian Education for State of Oklahoma, United States Office of Indian 
Affairs 


T IS generally recognized that both Fed- 
| eral and ‘State governments have obliga- 

tions to perform in Indian education. To 
unify. the work of these two agencies, greater 
cooperation is being promoted by representa- 
tives of the Office of Indian Affairs and the 
State Department of Education. 

The. National Council of State Superin- 
tendents and Commissioners of Education, at 
its annual meeting in 1930, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“In order that our Indian population may 
be strong, intelligent, and useful citizens of 
the United States, be it resolved that we 
favor cooperative effort on the part of the 
State and Federal governments to secure for 
the Indians at all times favorable living con- 
ditions, health, and good education. 

+ + 

“To the end that they may enjoy all the 
advantages of equal educational opportunity, 
we favor their admission to the public schools 
of the State wherever these schools can be 
made available, on such terms of immediate 
and continuing financial assistance by the 
Federal Government as will be just to the 
State and the communities where they re- 
side.” 

Representatives of the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs made the following proposals in the 
form of suggested necessary steps in Federal- 
State cooperation in Indian education: 

1.—Furnish to the State education author- 
ities the most recent accurate data as to the 
location of Indian children of school age in 
their States. 

2.—Wherever State and local communities 
are willing and able to take over the school- 
ing of~Indian children, give them every pos- 
sible encouragement and help. 

3.—Study carefully each existing boarding- 
school situation, to determine whether the 


school is one “ should be closed soon, 
Index of Progress 


in Prevention 
of Disease 


By 

Dr. John Collinson 
Chief, Bureau of Vital 
Statistics, Department of 
Health, State of Maryland 

OOKKEEPING of life and death in the 

Maryland State Department of Health 

consists of the collection, preservation 
and interpretation of records of sickness, 
birth and death. These, technically known 
as vital statistics records, serve as units of 
measurement for gains and losses in the 
total population and for changes in disease 
prevalence. 

Records of sickness, of births and deaths 
are scientific facts which admit of numerical 
analysis. Science has nothing more inviting 
to offer in speculation than the laws of vital- 
ity, the variations of these laws in the two 
sexes at different ages, and the influence of 
civilization, occupation, locality, seasons, and 
other physical agencies on the occurrence of 
disease and death or in improving the pub- 
lic health. 

The first step toward the prevention of 
these diseases is to know where they are 
found, the extent to which they occur and 
their relative importance. Such records are 
of the utmost value in determining the health 
needs of a community. 

The records of life and death also furnish 
abundant evidence that the work of public 
health authorities to prevent illness and 
insure health pays, and that it can be looked 
upon as a financial investment which, in 
many instances, gives immediate returns out 
of all proportion to the sums invested. This 
is proved by reference to the death rates. 
When the term “rate” is used in this sense, 
the number of deaths which have occurred 
in a certai unit of the population is indi- 
cated. 

The outstanding fact shown by our book- 
keeping of vital statistics is the great de- 
crease in the total number of deaths from all 
causes. In 1906 the total death rate in 
Maryland was 17.9 per 1,000 population. In 
1931 it was 13.2 per 1,000 population, or a 
reduction of 26.3 per cent. 

These gains have been achieved in very 
definite ways. A great addition to the life 
span has resulted from the prevention of 
infant and child mortality. As late as 1916 
in Maryland, 121 of every 1,000 children born 
alive died before completing the first year 
of life. In 1931, this had been reduced to 
81 infant deaths for every 1,000 live births, a 
decrease of 33.1 per cent. This was largely 
the result of a campaign of education, the 
safeguarding of milk supplies, better sani- 
tation and other health activities. 

Not long ago typhoid fever was a common 
cause of sickness and death in Maryland. In 
1906 the death rate was 41.2 per 100,000 popu- 
lation. With the improvement of water and 
food supplies, better sanitation, the preven- 
tion of contact cases and the use of typhoid 
vaccine, the death rate has dropped to 5.5 
per 100,000 population, a reduction of 87 
per cent. 

A fourth instance of the value of the pub- 
lic health campaign is shown by the records 
concerning diphtheria. At the end of the 
last century, diphtheria was one of the im- 
portant causes of death, especially among 
children. In 1906 in Maryland, this disease 
had a death rate of 26.2 per 100,000 popu- 
lation. In 1931 the rate was four per 100,000, 
@ réduction of 85 per cent. The drop in 
tnis disease is the result of the widespread 
use of antitoxin, the early diagnosis of cases 
and the detection of carriers by bacteriologi- 
cal examination, and, more recently, the 
prevention of the disease through the im- 
munization of children with toxin-antitoxin 

or toxoid. 

The vital statistics records further show 
thatdn 1906 the death rate from tuberculosis 
in Maryland was 208.1 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. In 1931 it was 96, a reduction of 54 
per cent. This was brought about largely 
by the general knowledge of the cause and 
prevention of this disease, improved living 
and working conditions, early diagnosis and 
registration of cases, public health nursing 
and sanatorium care. 
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continued for some other purpose, or main- 
tatned indefinitely. 

4.—Put existing Indian schools into a posi- 
tion where they constitute a real part of the 
educational program of the State, using State 
courses of study wherever possible as a basis, 
and meeting State requirements in so far 
as these are consistent with an education 
planned to meet the needs of the Indian 
children. f 

+ + 

5.—Make better tuition arrangements, us- 
ing tuition payment in particular as a means 
for getting a better quality of education for 
both whites and Indians; better qualified 
teachers, health follow-up, hot lunch, visit- 
ing teacher (school social worker) to work 
between the school and ‘the home. 

6.—Develop a more modern type of super- 
vision: 

(a) There should be supervisors for the 
Indian Office who seek to help the people in 
the field, rather than merely to inspect; 
these supervisors to visit public and private 
schools where Indian children are, as well 
as Government Indian schools. 

(b) In States where numbers warrant, 
there should be a State Supervisor of Indian 
Education as part of the staff of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, working di- 
rectly under the State Superintendent or 
Commissioner of Education. 

Oklahoma, with her 35,191 Indian children, 
is the first State to have a Supervisor of In- 
dian Education appointed by the Office of 
Indian Affairs. By working directly under 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Office of Indian Affairs, his chief 
duty is to coordinate the activities of the 
Federal and State Governments in education, 

To secure accurate data concerning Indian 
children and their homes, surveys have been 
made of all the tribes within the State. These 
data are available to State education author- 
ities as well as to Federal authorities. The 
information assembled helps to determine 
which children should go to public schools 
and which to boarding schools. 

There are 13 government boarding schools 
in Oklahoma maintained primarily for In- 
dian children who do not have available 
public school facilities. In many cases the 
children attending these schools are orphans 
and they do not have any homes. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, 
56 tribes or combinations of tribes were rep- 
resented in these schools, and nearly 60 per 
cent of the number enrolled were fullblood 
Indians. Graduates of the four-year courses 
now have the privilege of entering virtually 
any college, because the work compares fa- 
vorably with that done in public secondary 
schools of the State and it is considered satis- 
factory by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


+ + 

Since approximately 83 per cent of the In- 
dian children in Oklahoma are enrolled in 
public schools it follows that here is where 
our greatest problems are found. Appropri- 
ations by the Federal Government have as- 
sisted local communities in maintaining 
schools by rendering at least five specific 
services: 

1.—Paying tuition for Indian children at- 
tending public schools in districts having 
nontaxable land; 

2.—Providing day school representatives 
and social workers; 

3.—Helping finance the employment of at- 
tendance officers with the county paying half 
the salary; 

4.—Assisting local authorities to pay sal- 
aries of teachers in fullblood Indian com- 
munities in which school facilities are in- 
adequate; 

5.—Purchasing textbooks, school supplies, 
and clothing for indigent Indian children. 

These two concrete examples will illustrate 
services performed during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1932: Ten-day school repre- 
sentatives traveled 191,998 miles, made 2,177 
visits to schools and 3,774 visits to Indian 
homes in addition to performing many other 
duties. Clothing, textbooks and school sup- 
plies were purchased for 3,241 indigent In- 
dian children, making it possible for them 
to attend public schools. 

Not only the Federal and State Govern- 
ments are cooperating, but the Indians them- 
selves are playing an important part in 
solving their e@ucational problems. A case 
in point is the project at Durant, where 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College provides home 
accommodations for 50 Choctaw children, and 
Southeastern State Teachers’ College fur- 
nishes educational facilities in the training 
school. 


+ + 

The Oklahoma Presbyterian College is paid 
from Choctaw tribal funds, while Southeast- 
ern Teachers’ College, a State institution, 
furnishes instruction without cost. By this 
arrangement a home is provided for orphans; 
they receive excellent educational oppor- 
tunities; and prospective teachers obtain spe- 
cial training for teaching, Indian children. 
The Principal Chief of the Choctaw “Nation, 
Ben Dwight, was instrumental in formulat- 
ing and executing this plan. \ 

In another instance, an entire Indian com- 
munity has worked for the establishment of 
a school. The county superintendent of Pon- 
totoc County reported that more than 20 
Chickasaw children in the Kallihoma com- 
munity did not have school facilities. One 
of our day school representatives made a 
survey. 

With the assistance of the county superin- 
tendent, the front room in an Indian home 
was equipped as a schoolroom. A fullblood 
Choctaw teacher was employed by the Fed- 
eral Government. The interest resulting 
from the few months of school last year 
caused the Indians to donate funds and labor 
for the construction of a new schoolhouse 
and teacher on land given by a member of 
the tribe. 

Cooperating in this project, in addition to 
the people of the community, are represen- 
tatives of the Indian Office in Washington, 
the State Department of Education, county 
officials, and field workers in the Indian 
Service. A similar project has been started 
in another county and many other com- 
munities may follow the example of Kalli- 
homa. 

It is obvious that any improvement in the 
entire educational system of Oklahoma will 
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commodity industries. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor 
collects and publishes prices in the 
wholesale markets of the country on 784 
separate items. Included in this study 
are prices relating to leaf tobacco and 
certain manufactured tobacco products. 

Prices on leaf tobacco as compiled and 
published by the Bureau each month 
represent the average warehouse sales 
made in the States of Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina for the 12-month period end- 
ing with each current month. In this 
average price, therefore, is included a 
variety of types and grades. 

+ + 

Further the average is a moving aver- 
age rather than the actual average for 
any one month. In view of the above 
statement prices as issued by the Bu- 
reau may not show the violent changes 
which may be caused in the average 
prices on account of seasonal variations, 
as such an average tends to lessen 
erratic fluctuations. 

During the early part of the period 
since 1926 and towards the close of the 
year 1929 the up and down movements 
were within rather restricted ranges, 
with the high price for the six and one- 
half year period coming in July, 1928. 
For this month, the average price per 
100 pounds was reported as $21.035. 

From the close of the year 1929 to 
May, 1932, there has been a_ steady 
downward trend, with the low price of 
the entire period being reached in this 
latter month with an average of $8,322 
per 100 pounds. ; 

The prices compiled for tobacco prod- 
ucts are current prices, not moving yearly 
average prices as for leaf tobacco. The 
fluctuations of the manufactured to- 
bacco products have not been as great 
as those shown for the leaf tobacco, 
neither have the decreases from the high 
to the low been so pronounced. 


+ + 

The Bureau collects prices on some 12 
different brands of popular 5 and 10-cent 
cigars. The average prices as shown 
are per 1,000 cigars delivered to the 
destination. In certain of the years, 
particularly 1929, no change took place 
throughout the entire 12 months, and 
very few changes in price were made 
in the six and one-half year period. 

The high average price was shown for 
January, 1926, at which time cigars were 
Selling at $52.963 per 1,000. The gen- 
eral trend has been downward, with a 
low average price of $49.247 reported for 
July, 1931, which price has remained in 
effect through May, 1932. 

For cigarettes the Bureau compiles an 
average price for several popular brands. 
The movement in the price of cigarettes 
has not been the same as that for cigars. 

During 1926 and 1927 no changes in 
quotations took place, the pfice being 
$5.660 per 1,000. There was a slight drop 
in the year 1928, with the low of $5.321 
per 1,000 being reached in May of that 
year. In 1929 prices were advanced, and 
again in 1931, to $6,042. The average 
price for May, 1932, is the same as the 
high average price which was reached in 
July, 1931. 

Plug tobacco presents a very interest- 
ing situation. The average price for the 
year 1926 was $0.696 per pound in the 
New York markets. This price has re- 
mained the same throughout the entire 
period, to May, 1932. 


++ 

Smoking tobacco, although changing 
seldom in price, has shown a sharper 
drop in average price than any of the 
other manufactured items. No change 
took place in quotations from January, 
1926, to July, 1931, inclusive. For this 
period the price was $8.320 per gross of 
l-ounce bags in the New York market. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Tobacco,” to appear in the issue of 
Sept. 28, Dr. Baldwin will continue his discussion of the studies relative to the 
tobacco industry which are conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 








Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


PRICES OF LEAF TOBACCO 
AND TOBACCO PRODUCTS 








Wholesale Movement and Employment and Earnings in 
Industry Recorded by Bureau of Labor Statistics 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey ef the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series dedis with Tobacco. 


By DR. CHARLES E. BALDWIN 


Acting Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 





A sharp drop took place in August, 
1931, followed by a further drop in Sep- 
tember of the same year. Since then no 
further change has taken place, the price 
since September being $5.120 per gross 
of 1-ounce bdgs. 


+ + 

The trend of employment and earnings 
in the cigar and cigarette industry has 
been downward each year from 1926 to 
1931, as shown by the changes in the 
index numbers of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The index of employment for the year 
1927 was 1.9 per cent below the level of 
the year 1926, which is the Bureau’s 
index base year or 100. The 1928 yearly 
index was 2.1 per cent below the index 
of the preceding year, and the 1929 index 
showed a further drop of 1.9 per cent 
in comparison with the previous year’s 
index. 

In 1930 the yearly index was 89.5, or 
5 per cent below the average of the pre- 
ceding year, while the most pronounced 
decrease occurred between 1930 and 1931, 
when the 1931 index dropped to 80.7, or 
9.8 per cent below the level of the pre- 
ceding year. The average yearly index 
for 1931 is 19.3 per cent below the level 
of the index base year_1926, 

+ + 


The index of earnings dropped to 97 
in 1927, a decline of 3 per cent from the 
1926 index of 100. The 1928 average 
showed a decrease of 3.7 per cent from 
the previous yearly index. The 1929 
index decreased 2-10ths of 1 per cent be- 
low the level of the 1928 average. 

The 1930 and 1931 indexes, however, 
showed sharp declines, the 1930 index of 
83.7 being 10.2 per cent below the level 
of the preceding year, and the 1931 index 
dropping to 68.1, or 18.6 per cent from 
1930 to 1931. 

Comparing the monthly indexes of 
employment for the period from October, 
1929, to May, 1932, the high point of em- 
ployment was in November, 1929, at 
which time the index was 99.5, or only 
5-10ths of 1 per cent below the average 
for the year 1926. Employment de- 
creased sharply from November, 1929, to 
January, 1930, the January index of 85.2 
being the low point of employment in 
that year. 

In May, 1930, the high point of em- 
ployment of the year was reached, 91.9, 
following which irregular fluctuations oc- 
curred and the index dropped to 86.8 
by December, 1930. There was a sharp 
decline from December, 1930, to Jan- 
uary, 1931, followed by a recovery- in 
February when the index stood at 84.6, 
the high point of the year 1931. 

Following this month of maximum em- 
ployment the changes occurring from 
March to November were irregular and 
mostly downward. A pronounced falling 
off from November to December, 1931, 
due largely to labor disturbances in one 
section of the country, caused the index 
of employment to drop to the low point 
of the year, 71.8. Employment contin- 
ued to decline in January, 1932, and 
decreased each month until May, 1932, 
after a slight recovery in February again 
when the index registered 67, or 33 per 
cent below the index of 100, for 1926. 

+ + 


The monthly trend in earnings in this 
industry followed the same general trend 
of employment, except that the decline 
in earnings from October, 1929, to May, 
1932, has been much more pronounced 
than the decline in employment. The 
May, 1932, index of earnings in the 
cigar and cigarette industry was 49.1, or 
50.9 per cent below the level of the index 
base year 1926. 

Reports received as to operating time 
in this industry show that the plants in 
operation in May, 1932, were operating 
on an average of 79 per cent full time. 


State Control of Use of Water 


Regulation of Distribution in New Mexico 
By W. CARLOS POWELL 


Assistant Engineer, State of New Mexico 


ATER is still king in the West. There 
has been more fighting out here because 
of water than there ever was because of 
whisky. - 
Fighting over water holes, water in flowing 
streams and underground water still con- 
tinues. But now it is usually carried on in 
a legal manner before a State official acting 
as referee. 
This particular State official is known as 
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result in increasing opportunities for Indian 
children. To encourage greater improvement 
in public schools, tuition payments for In- 
dian children are paid to school districts 
maintaining “the highest Oklahoma State 
standards in respect to professional prepara- 
tion of teachers, school equipment and sup- 
plies, text and library books, construction 
and sanitation of buildings.” 

By coordinating all forces interested in 
Indian education much duplication of effort 
can be eliminated. To secure the maximum 
benefits resulting from all working together 
is the chief purpose of the present plan of 
organization. 


the State Engineer, is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for a two-year period, and draws $3,- 
000 annually. He has almost as complete 
jurisdiction over the waters of the State as 
the land commissioner has over state-owned 
lands. 

Water holes of the State can no longer 
be guarded and protected by gaunt cowhands 
with Winchesters. The only way a man can 
save his water, even when it rises on his own 
land from a flowing spring, is to make bene- 
ficial use of it. 

All such waters, regardless of source, or 
whether under ground or above ground, are 
public waters and subject to appropriation. 
A man can not dig a well on his own land, 
for commercial use, if his land is situated 
above a known and declared water belt, un- 
less he obtains permission from the State 
Engineer. The law, however, allows a person 
to dig a well for domestic reasons or for 
watering livestock, without permission. 

The only appeal an individual has from 
decisions of the State Engineer is to the 
courts, and such appeals cost money. The 
Engineer has considerable power; the need 
for appointing only high type men to the 
office can be readily seen. The law itself 
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ULYSSES S. GRANT 
President of the United States 1869-1877 


“All who possess political rights should have the 
opportunity to acquire the knowledge which will 
make their share in the government a blessing and 
not a danger.” 
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Preparing Child through Play 
to Meet Life Problems + + + 





Development of Physical and Mental Capaci- 
ties by Natural and Purposeful Activities Is 
Theory of Demonstration School 





By VIERLING KERSEY 


Director of Education, State of California 


R. DAISY Hetherington organized on the 

campus of the University of California 

a few years ago a demonstration school 
that has received widespréad recognition. 
Teachers come from all over the United 
States to enroll in the University of Cali- 
fornia in order to have the opportunity of 
observing the work of the demonstration 
school. 


The teaching staff of this play school has 
been selected from leaders in education 
throughout the United States because of the 
contribution each has made in his or her 
respective field of interest. 


+ + 
The play school has been organized along 
the line of the most progressive educational 
thought and is used as a laboratory. The 
very best teaching is represented here. 


The play school is an organization designed 
to meet the needs of the child and of de- 
mocracy arising from changed social and 
industrial conditions which have crowded the 
facilities for education out of the average 
home and narrowed the opportunities for 
broad educational experiences in the com- 
munity. This school organization is pro- 
posed as the inclusive extra-home center for 
the child’s whole active life apart from that 
supervised by parents. 


The plan of the play school is centered in 
an organization of the child’s natural, pur- 
poseful activities instead of subjects of study. 
Out of these activities all subjects of study 
arise in the course of the natural order of the 
child’s development. 

The organization and leadership of the 
child’s whole active life for educational ends 
require the translation of our knowledge of 
child nature into: an educational classifica- 
tion of activities that shall: Represent the 
child’s spontaneous growth hungers and in- 
stinct tendencies, be simple for practical ad- 
ministration and leadership and satisfy all 
educational demands. 


The educational classification adopted to 
meet these requirements is as follows: Social 
activities, linguistic activitiés, environmental 
and nature activities, manual 
rhythmic and music activities, big muscle 
activities. 

This is an educational organization of the 
child’s whole active life that holds true all 
through childhood, beginning in infancy and 
expanding gradually with the growth of ca- 
pacity until maturity, that expresses in child 
form the human tendencies that have created 
civilization and that retains in natural and 
related forms the germs and expanding lines 
of every subject of adult interest that has 


‘arisen with civilization. 


+ + 

Thus it gives the opportunity to organize a 
curriculum of activities and to direct the 
child’s energes so that he will expand nat- 
urally according to his capacities into social 
adjustment and an inheritance of some part 
of the cultural achievement of the race. 

The organization of activities instead of 
subjects of study presents the basis for a 
school program which will not devitalize 


contemplates appointment of only qualified 
men to the office and has limited applicants 
to technically qualified and experienced hy- 
draulic engineers. 

Questions often arise among water users 
themselves as to proper distribution of water 
among them—whether there is sufficient 
water for further appropriation, et cetera. In 
such cases the district judge usually calls 
upon the State Engineer to make a hydro- 
graphic survey of the stream or water sup- 
ply in question to determine its capacity. 

At other times applications for appropri- 
ation of water of certain streams or ung@er- 
ground basins may be made. Present water 
users will protest against granting further 
water rights in that particular stream or 
basin, contending it will not stand further 
appropriation without harm to present water 
users. 

In such cases the Engineer usually goes 
into the field himself and makes a personal 
investigation before making his decision. It 
is in such cases that the Engineer has great- 
est opportunity to demonstrate his ability 
and common sense. 

If persons holding permission to use cer- 
tain water do not make use of it for a period 
of four years, such failure automatically 
constitutes abandonment. The water is then 
subject to appropriation by another firm or 
individual. Often the Engineer is obliged to 
determine whether such water has been used 
beneficially during a four-year period. 

In such cases the wisdom of Solomon would 
have been sorely tried. Problems like these 
are delicate, and on the decision of the 
Engineer may depend the success or failure 
of a farmer or truck raiser. There are times 
when the Engin®er needs great tact and 
patience. 

Many of the water laws have not been 
accepted with acclamation by farmers and 
other water users when first enacted. One 
Engineer who tried to enforce a new law a 
few years agd found himself suddenly ad- 
dressing a group of men who appeared ready 
for a lynching. The Engineer, being a dis- 
creet person, adjourned the meeting and left 
town a few jumps ahead of the irate farmers, 

That law was lIdter declared unconstitu- 
tional. A later Legislature reenacted it in 
conformance with the Constitution and it is 
now in force. 

One of the most important features of this 
Department is keeping a close check on 
stream flow and on the recharge of certain 
underground basins. Such data is especially 
valuable when it comes to allocating water 
of interstate streams, such as the Rio Grande 
and the Pecos. 

Such information is aiso highly valuable 
to persons interested in new irrigation de- 
velopments, power plants, et cetera. There 
are cases on record where dams were con- 
structed to supply new land development 
projects, only for the builder later to dis- 
cover that the annual flow of water of the 
stream or arroyo dammed was not enough to 
fill his reservoir or to provide irrigation for 
his project. 

Records of stream flow and torrential flow 
of the larger drainage areas have been kept 
for several years, or long enough to prevent 
such mistakes in the future. 
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children who are subjected to a few hours 
of it per day, but which may be exténded 
to the whole waking life for 365 days in the 
year and make every child physically, in- 
tellectually and morally stronger because of it. 

The plan is further essentially economical 
because it carries in it the driving power of 
interest. In the child’s natural activities 
are centered all his interests and enthusi- 
asms. Thus the teacher has the opportunity 
for real leadership of life incentives; the 
opportunity to attain the highest ideal in 
educational leadership—a maximum of effort 
with a minimum of coercion. 

The organization of the purposeful life 
activities of the child offers not only the 
content but the method for complete de- 
velopment and adjustment. The child’s way 
of learning is the direct or psychological 
way. He goes sfraight at problems as he 
finds them in his daily life activities. He 
lives in achievement, exploration, experi- 
mentation and investigation. 

His natural activities involve all life prob- 
lems characteristic of his age, and given the 
resources and the leadership he craves, he 
works in the natural way, the thinking way, 
to master himself and to interpret his world. 
Child impulses in education and adult re- 
sources in leadership unite in this method. 


> > 


The present daf notion of organizing proj- 
ects as units of a curriculum is sound only 
in so far as the projects organized are the 
normal projects that arise in the natural 
activities of child lifer In so far as they are 
selected merely because they are projects 
found in the more or less artificial subjects 
of the present school curriculum, they offer 
only a patchwork in place of a complete life 
curriculum. Naturally they lack the normal 
continuity or leading-on qualities of proj- 
ects in developing life activities. 

The project way of working is a sound 
conception of method but the method can 
be used effectively only when the child is 
engaged in continuous, satisfying, develop- 
mental activities. The project as a unit 
basis for @ curriculum is far in advance of 
the artificial notion of motivating a curricu- 
lum that lacks any fundamental appeal to 
the child, but it is not the fundamental con- 
ception of a real life curriculum. 

Activities are the real basis of a curricu- 
lum. The child normally uses the project 
aoe > developing his activities. Sub- 

Study are neede y 
no eae d to develop effectively 

Democracy demands thinkers—in Vv 
capable of solving the problems aa 
racy. The old mechanical, fact cramming 
Ppurposeless, educational regime stands chal- 
lenged by the world. Individuals, whether 
children or adults, think in Proportion as 
purpose stimulates thought. How clearly this 
statement is demonstrated by the adolescent 
when he happily labors to master the mathe- 
matics needed in attaining vocational skill. 

When purpose is clear he puts forth effort 
—thoughtful effort—in attaining his goal. 
ene ¢ the future must be pur- 

ul—purposeful from th 
the individual and of society. ne oe 








Purpose of School 
to Train Youth 
in Usefulness 


By 
L. N. Taylor 
Agent of Rural School Su- 
pervision, Department of 
Public Instruction, Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky 
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HE purpose of the public school system 

is, perhaps, lost sight of—clouded in terms 

of dollars and cents and made to apply 
only to the economic advantages that re- 
sult from education. 

True it is that education does fit the stu- 
dent for a place in the economic scheme of 
things and does better his chances for ob- 
taining a greater share of material benefits 
than would fall to his lot if he were deprived 
of this opportunity. There is, however, an- 
other consideration derived from education 
that should not be taken lightly. 

If seen and viewed in its proper light it will 
not only appear in its true colors, but will 
be seen to result directly from the work 
done while a student in the public schools. 
This consideration is happiness. 

Happiness is connected with usefulness. It 
is in the public schools that usefulness is 
taught to its fullest extent. 

Students in school are taught a variety of 
ways in which to serve the community, State 
and Nation in which they live. It is a cOm- 
pensation of life that by serving yourself 
best, you also serve the community in which 
you live best. It is in this that education 
serves its greatest need, fills its noblest pur- 


Work is either pleasurable or drudgery, 
depending solely upon one’s attitude toward 
it. It should be a student’s highest aim, 
while in school so to adapt himself and equip 
himself as to perform the highest service 
possible for his country when he takes his 
place among the men and women that make 
up its component parts. 

In that way, and in that way only, lies 
happiness. There is no happiness in work 
slothfully done or half way done. Pride in 
achievement of something well done, ability 
to serve others, knowledge of the dependency 
of others upon you and that you can live 
up to that responsibility are essentials of 
happiness that comes from a student’s work. 
Schools were not established for the primary 
purpose of enabling individuals to attain the 
greatest wealth, the most glowing reputation 
in some field of endeavor insomuch as that 
pertains to individual advancement. Such a 
purpose would be defeating its own end. The 
opportunities provided are such, that though 
such results may and should be attained, it 
should be for the service that students are 
equipped to render by such opportunities. 
Happiness comes from constructive things, 
and service to humanity is ngt a trite nor 
hackneyed expression in which meaning is 
lost by repetition. 













































































































